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When 76 PAGES—1936 
Advertising 
Men 


Advertise— 


59 PAGES—1935 


50 PAGES—1934 


they choose FORTUNE 


In 1933, leading U.S. advertising agencies used 37 pages in FORTUNE 


37 PAGES—1933 


to advertise themselves, one page in all other general magazines. 
Last year they took 76 pages in FORTUNE... up 105% since 1933. 
For four years, FORTUNE has been the undisputed choice of adver- 


tising agencies ... of experts... for their own campaigns. No point 
in pointing a moral. 


FORTUNE... 135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


GRAY-O'REILLY 


Hands betore the clock 


WOMAN is known by the hands she keeps. To the well 
A groomed woman immaculate hands are as impor- 
tant as a clear complexion and a smart coiffure. 

After Good Housekeeping Bureau has tested hand 
lotions for purity and quality the tests are continued in 
our Beauty Clinic. Here the lotion is applied to the hands 
of groups of women and checked daily. 

To be approved the lotion must accomplish the soften- 


ing effect for which it is purchased—it cannot be annoy- 
ingly sticky—it must dry quickly. 

Drying time is measured by a stop watch. With hand 
lotions, as with all other products, no guess work is 
employed to determine their fitness. 

Women are satisfied with the products advertised in 
Good Housekeeping because these products must first 
satisfy us. 


Good Housekeeping 
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Mr. Woolleott Writes a Letter 


Just before the late pleasantness of Christmas reached its 
crescendo, SM’s editor received the following epistle on the 
personal note-paper of the author, and apparently signed by 
that celebrated bon vivant: 


“If you are planning to give me a present this Christmas, I 
beg of you mot to make it something indestructible which would 
only add to the litter of my life. Eventually, I would shove it 
up in the attic and then be haunted every time you came to call 
for fear you'd notice it was nowhere around. 


“Such a gift is dictated by the same kind of vanity which 
makes some men stipulate in their wills just what kind of marble 
horror is to keep their memory green. The gracious and truly 
modest gift is always something perishable—a song under the 
window, flowers for the living room, or, better still, something 
to drink. Best of all, something to drink. Don't give your 
friend something to put in the attic. For sweet charity’s sake, 
give him something to put in the cellar. 


“The safest bet is whiskey, and you could hardly do better 
than Seagram's Pedigree, that rare, eight-year-old imported bonded 
whiskey, of which Seagram's, and with good reason, are so proud. 


“But why, as they say in the drama, am I telling all this to you? 
Well, it's because the Seagram people have seduced, bribed and 
corrupted me into doing so. Besides, it happens to be true. 


“Here's hoping, 
“A. WooLLcorr. 


“P. S. If you're as lazy as I am, you'll probably use the special 
service the card tells you about. If not, you'll waddle into a store 
and help yourself.” A. W. 


The accompanying card, illustrated with a mouth-watering re- 
production of the Pedigree bottle, shaped like a book, said, “if 
vou desire Special Executive Holiday Service . . . simply put 
your okeh and initials on this card. This is not an order. It is 
a service to save you the time of shopping. Upon receipt of the 
returned card (which had a business reply envelope), a repre- 
sentative Seagram dealer will phone to fill your needs.” 


If you ask us, that’s as cheerful and ingratiating a way to ask 
for an order as we found in the entire welter of buy-my-goods-for- 
Christmas flub-dub that rolled across the editorial desk. 


You’re in the Doghouse Now! 


How to sustain enthusiasm in a national sales contest lasting 
for five months and producing $1,200,000 annually in recurring 
new business was successfully demonstrated by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. A series of unusual stunts and old stunts with 
new twists, kept the selling force on its toes throughout the 
campaign. 


B. R. Allen, WU general sales manager, opened the contest 
by a “summons” to all divisional and district sales executives. 


A policeman stalked into the office of each official, called out 
his name in a voice of authority, and slapped the legal-looking 


document on his desk. That started the contest on a startlingly 
novel note. 


During the five months of operation a real doghouse toured 
the country, reposing for 30 days on the desk of the executive 
whose division had made the poorest showing in the previous 
month. At the contest’s close the doghouse was formally awarded 
to the sales manager whose staff finished in last place. The cere- 
mony was held with mock solemnity at a night club. 


As the symbol of shame passed to each new division during 
the competition the manager received a telegram instructing him 
tu interview a certain man at a given address on an important 
business matter. Arriving at the appointed place, the executive 
found himself in the city dog pound. The poundkeeper was 
the man to be interviewed. It had, of course, been previously 
arranged for him to bestow the doghouse. Returning laden 
to his office, the booby prize-winner found presents from his 
more fortunate rivals: Dog biscuits, flea powder, miniature fire 
plugs, lamp posts, etc. 


Every Monday morning divisional and district sales managers 
received a telegram designed to overcome any week-end let-down. 
One week large balloons were exploded by WU messengers in 
the executives’ offices. An accompanying message from Mr. Allen 
counselled them not to let their unit's performance be a bust that 
week. 


Another day a bugle sounded reveille and the telegram spoke 
of the desirability of being able to toot your own horn. Still 
another message, which went with delivery of a belt, admonished 
the sales organization to buckle down and tighten up on the 
contest. These stunts were passed on down the line by the 
original recipients to the individual salesmen of each district office. 


Periodic announcements of results followed a time-worn, but 
still effective, contest theme—a horse race, with photos of actual 
races and famous horses supplied through the cooperation of news 
services and commercial photographers. 


Reprints of the front page of local newspapers, with an in- 
serted headline and story on the contest, served as inspirational 
material. So did “Men Wanted” posters, in which the police 
were warned to mab a desperate character, “A. L. Promises,” 
who was to be executed for stalling off or side-tracking salesmen 
by empty pledges of increased business. 


Western Union officers were well pleased with the contest. 
It produced additional revenue of $109,000 a month in recurring 
business. Further, it did not slacken speed throughout its long 
duration—thanks to the diversified bag of tricks which kept things 
spinning. 


Jeering rivals sent flea powder to losers. 
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ending September 30, 1936—230,239; the largest in all the South. 


Nationally — Hearst International Advertising Service—R. E. Boone, Gen’l Mgr. 
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Typey: A New Art Form 


Acting on the theory that the child who learns early to use 
a typewriter will continue to use one all his life, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company recently conducted a “Typey” contest 
designed primarily to appeal to children. 


A Typey, for your information, is a drawing made on the 
typewriter, by hitting the keys so that they form a pattern or 
picture. For example, at the 
right is a golfer, in 23 strokes, 


originated by an eight-year old a 

Typey fan. O 
Anyone with patience can oer 

make Typeys, but the art—or (( )) 


perhaps we should say craft— 
is especially popular in the ju- 
venile world. 


we ae conven: ATL V LULL 


clipped from announcements of 


the contest in The American 

Boy, Boys’ Life, and The American Girl, almost 4,000 copies of 
the booklet, “How to Makes Typeys,’” were sent out, and many 
more were distributed by Underwood dealers and branch offices. 


Though there was no age limit for contestants, only about 
25% of those who competed were adults. Of the five prize- 
winners, the oldest was 17. Prizes were Underwood Port- 
ables, but all who participated received bronze UEF Typey Club 
Badges of Merit. One of the conditions of the contest was 
that each entry should be made on an Underwood Portable. 


A handsome parrot, made entirely of capital X's, took first 
prize in the Artistic section; the second prize was won by a 
California girl who “drew’’—with many typewriter characters— 
a little boy who looked as though he had come right out of San 
Francisco's Chinatown. Contestants in the Unique division dis- 
played much originality in their entries. The prize for the 
Simplest Typey was earned by a drawing entitled “Cat Meets 
Dog,” complete in 17 strokes. 


The booklet distributed to prospective entrants is a fine piece 
of sales literature, handsomely printed, and containing many 
amusing illustrations of Typeys. The captions, many of which 
contain puns, are of a sort to please youngsters. Examples: 
“An apostrophe hound” for a Scottie drawn with strokes of the 
apostrophe key; “A dandy . . . in his new straw hat but posi- 
tively true to type”; “Sinbad the Sailor . . . as a ‘Man of Letters’.” 


A message at the back of the book addressed to parents car: 
ries a reminder that making Typeys teaches one to operate a 
typewriter. Painlessly, it might have added. Also, there's some 
psychological value in a child’s ability to type the word “Cow” 
for example, as it appears in print. No matter how hard he 
tries, he can’t write, in longhand, as grown-ups do. But with 
the typewriter, he’s their equal—and that gives his ego a lift. 


P. S. We tried eight times to draw a golfer like the eight- . 


year-old’s, but each time a wrong stroke somewhere along the 
line spoiled everything. 
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“CAT MEETS DOG" 


The parrot won first prize in the Artistic Section of the Typey 

contest; “Cat Meets Dog” was awarded honors as Simplest 

Typey; the “Old Man of the Sea” and the “Dandy” were among 
the most amusing entries. 
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OPEN THE DOOR TO GREATER PROFITS IN THE INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS—WHERE RESULTS ARE BETTER, COSTS ARE LESS 


Rapid recovery in the rich, 
compact Indianapolis Radius 
throughout 1936 points to 
increased activity and rec- 
ord-breaking profits for ad- 
vertisers who exert intensive 
selling effort in this market 


in 1937. 


JANUARY 1, 1937 


The one sure way to produce 


and sustain volume sales 1936 UPSWING 
here is to sell the 150,000 IN INDIANA 
families reading The News Indiana retail business 


daily cs « GF audience never increased more than 20% 
: over 1935. 

even approximated by any 

other Indiana daily news- 


The estimated gain in 
wholesale activity in 


paper. 1936 was 25% over the 
previous year. 

Cover the Radius with ad- igre 

rie : Indiana’s 1936 corn crop 
vertising concentrated in value was $14,846,000 above 
The News ... and you reach — 
the “cream” of Radius buy- Value of the wheat crop in 
. ;. 1936 showed an increase of 
ing power. You get quicker $6,786,000 over that of the 
sales action, greater profit previous year. 


—at less cost. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42 St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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ORTY per cent of the Nation's oil production 


comes from Texas. More than a million dollars 
a day has been pouring back into the Lone Star 
State in 1936—new wealth which is building mar- 
kets that are dynamic, virile, salesworthy. 


More than $500,000 a day in 1936 
came to the Dallas market area 
for its “black gold"—much of 
which wealth is multiplied by the 
spending and re-spending inci- 
dent to refining the crude prod- 
uct, transportation, financing and 
investment in oil field equipment. 


To Dallas, Texas Exposition City 
of 1936 and 1937, comes the fi- 


nancial tribute invariably rendered 
by a prosperous territory to its 
metropolis . . . not only for indus- 
trial capital expenditures but also 
for those goods which make for 
higher personal standards of liv- 
ing—goods which only the superb 
retail and wholesale units of this 
metropolis can offer its natural 
trade territory. 


It's “tops” for Texas in your 1937 schedules. 
“Texas Leading Advertising Family" will be 


vital in your plans. 


‘NATION'S OIL CAN. 


The black area in the map be- 
low is the Dallas markec—37 
tich agricultural counties—the 
world’s greatest oil fields — 
hustling towns—Dallas. Within 
it live one-fourth the people of 
Texas—a prosperous compact 
market adequately covered by 
The News and The Journal. 

The East Texas oil field can 
contain Kettleman Hills, Hobbs, 
Seminole, Hendrick and Yates 
pools (among the most import- 
ant ever discovered) with room 
to spare! This field is at Dallas’ 
doorstep. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Radio Station WFAA (50,000 Watts). 


The Dallas (Evening) Journal 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” 


Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
Associated Enterprises: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide 


Greater Texas Pan-American Exposition in Dallas, June 12 to October 31 
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"Tnoucut on seLiinc. When you entertain, the 


impression made will be long remembered by your 


customer or prospect. Make it a right impression 


... order Cook's Imperial Champagne . . = 


* .. the favorite of those 


who know fine champagnes 


. and priced at no more 


! 4 fh Ye~ than you would expect to 
. pay for any good drink. 


The AMERICAN WINE CO., 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


KEY 


TO 


RevativE SALes OutrLook RatTInG 


*xkkkxkx«xx Best Relative Outlook 
* kx Very Good Relative Outlook 


*** Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 


*x* Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked %& *%* may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 
industry which is marked k¥kxk*k*k*. 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 
Jan. 


| 
| 


| Feb. & | 
| Mar. Months 


Advertising 
Air Conditioning. 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- 
planes)....... 
Aircraft (Passenger 
Travel) = dea 
Autos (New Car Sales). 
Auto Tires. ee 
Auto Parts (Misc.) 
Baked Goods (Bread).. 
Baked Goods (Specialty) 
Banks (Revenues)... ._ 
PRS 
Building Materials 
Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables 
Cereals SNE ia 
Chemicals (Misc.) 
Cigarettes. 
Cigars. . Pate tlie 
Clothing (Men’s, 
Women’s, Children’s) 
Coal (Anthracite). 
Coal (Bituminous)... . . 
Cosmetics... .. 
Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products. . 
Department Stores 
Diesel Engines... . 


Drugs & Medicine. aon 


Electrical Equipment 
(Heavy) 
Electrical Equipment 
(Light) 
Flour... . 
eee ee 
Gasoline and Oil 
Glass (Plate) 
Groceries. .... 
Hardware............. 
ol de 
HouseF urnishings(Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, 
Beds, Etc.)......... 
ousehold Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous) 
Insurance (Misc.) 
Jewelry 
CO ae 


Lawyers’ Income 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 
Next 
12 


ttt | tok 
rereraraan ewe es 


wkkkk kkkkk 


kkkkk kkkkk 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Sales | Sales 


Prospect, Prospect 
for for 
Jan. Next 
Feb. & | 12 
Mar. | Months 
|| Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.)| *%&* | ** 
OS tk) tokio 
| Machine Tools........ Ik oko 
Machinery (Agrl)......| kkk | kkk 
Machinery Ind’l)......| tKkekKK kkkkk 
Meats (General)....... | = | Weve 
|| Metal Containers. .... .) ak kkk 


Motion Picture Receipts) %&* | kkk 


Musical Instruments...) k**x*** | 


1 ! In kkk 
Office ——— ies 


tek tk toktokk 


kkk ** 
os x* 
x* xk* 
a. * 
kkk kkk Oil (Cooking). ........ * 7 
*k* kkk asa kk kkk 
kkk kkk Paper (Newsprint).... . | took koe 
ttt tk) keke keke | Paper (Wrapping)..... i 2 & 22 kkk 
kkk kom | Photographic Supplies..| kx**k* | kkkk 
|| Physicians’ and Den- | | 
kk | okk tists’ Income........ a + ee + 
* | «€ NE 5.0 nin ee niotweis to | okt 
kk | ek Printing and Publishing | 
kk | ke® Equipment..........) kk kk | kkk 
* * EY ere | tek kkk 
Railroad Equipment... .| tk kkk) kk kkk 
kote | kk =|} Railroad (Net Income).| *x** ke 
* * | Rayon Textiles........ UO) koko 
kkk kkk Real Estate Rentals....| xxx | tok 
kk ** Refrigerators.......... kkk | kkk 
kkk kk kkk Restaurants........... woke kkk 
kk | ke | Rural Stores.......... kkk | kkekk 
keke | wee || Shipbuilding.......... kkk | kk 
| tek kkk!) kkk Kx || Shoes................ kkk kkk 
kx | x Silk Textiles.......... eee oe 
ee ras kk 
tk kkk) kk kk || Soft Drinks........... * 
Sporting Goods........ wk kkk) kok 
tok tkk|) okkek Stationery 
* oe (Commercial)....... kkk kkk 
kkk kk) kek Steel and Iron......... otk) toto 
whewk | wkekew || Sugar................ xk ak 
kkk | kkk || Toothpaste and Mouth 
oe . ea oo * * 
kkk kk kkk ke || Toys and Games....... kkk 224 
kkk kk Trailers (Auto)........ wk kkk) kkkkk 
Travel (Sea)........... kkk | kkk 
wee kkk 
kk kk) kk kkk || Utilities—Electric...... kkk kkk 
Utilities—Gas......... * oe 
Utilities—Telephone...| xx ed 
kkk | kkk «|| Washing Machines.....)kkkkk) kkk 
x* kk Woolen Textiles....... hokk pure 
kkkkk) kk 
kkk kk 
xk * 
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1937 First Quarter 
Sales Rise of Over 
15% Expected 


Prominent among the causes for the 


excellent business outlook for the 
present quarter is the labor trouble 
widely experienced late last year. Not 
only did this create difficulties in get- 
ting desired goods, but it has gener- 
ated among retailers an inventory-scare 
psychology which is likely to bring the 
largest stocking-up since boom-pros- 
perity times. The comparative cer- 
tainty of an advancing price trend for 
finished goods likewise will be a big 
stimulant to building up inventories. 

The anticipated advance in business 
this quarter will thus be partly arti- 
ficial, and a corrective setback may be 
expected around the end of the first 
quarter, or possibly sooner; neverthe- 
less a rise in retail sales of all goods 
of at least 15% appears a conservative 
expectation. Moreover, plant expan- 
sion programs, increased public pur- 
chasing power, rising commodity 
prices, foreign demand and greatly 
improved business sentiment all point 
to appreciably greater sales in the full 
year 1937 over 1936. 

Changes in this month’s Future 
Sales Ratings take into consideration 
largely the fading out of holiday sea- 
son buying, an improved outlook for 
rural income owing to sharply in- 
creased commodity prices, and an 
anticipated substantial advance in earn- 
ings for the present quarter over the 
first three months of 1936. 

On the whole, the best-rated indus- 
tries continue to be the heavy, major 
lines which suffered the greatest de- 
cline during the depression, and ac- 
cordingly have the greatest resiliency 
on the recovery swing. One of the 
best examples of this type of industry 
is building construction which has 
farther to go along the recovery path 
than any large fundamental industry. 
. For the near term—the next three 
months—23 industries are given a five- 
star rating, 16 have four stars or very 
good relative outlook, 21 are in the 
medium class, 17 in the two-star or 
fair, and 10 are graded as least impres- 
sive relative outlook. It should be 
emphasized that even the industries 
rated with a single star are not neces- 
sarily depressed industries. In fact, it 
is very likely that all of them will do 
better this year than last, but the 
SALES MANAGEMENT ratings are based 
on relative sales outlook and the indus- 
tries with the multiple stars are more 
likely to show the big gains. 

An analysis of the sources used in 
compiling SALES MANAGEMENT'S Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings is given on page 31. 
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Maybe YOU'LL 


Get a “Raise” 


~ « « Lhe Wage-Earners Have Already 
Gotten Theirs! 
WAGES have led the way. 
SALARIES will soon be following. 


Right now, however, the big opportunity is with the Wage- 
Earner Market...the great mass of American people who are 
first to get—and first to spend—the dividends of better times. 


Advertisers who seek out the facts know that the Wage-Earners 
now control the nation’s sales destinies. They buy 80% of 
the groceries; 65% of the new cars; 64% of the mechanical 
refrigerators, etc. 


No wonder this great market, with its increased purchasing 
power, is writing a brilliant new chapter in the economic 
history of the country... in glorification of those advertisers 
who address their sales messages to these people. 


True Story, the dominant medium in this great and vital 
market, is thus showing the largest advertising gains of all 
women’s magazines published. 


Following a sensational gain in 1936, leading all major 
women’s magazines in the percentage of increase 1n advertis- 
ing pages, True Story is continuing to forge ahead in 1937 with 
gains of 40% and 32% for the January and February issues. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
122 EF. 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. New Cenrer Bldg. Statler Bldg. Russ Building 
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UNS VEMTISING— 2UI4 61 


190284 


171344 


LINES AT 
ALL-EDITION 
RATE 


161994 revere 


70,000 73388 ee : 
1933 1934 1935 1936 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
LINAGE GOES UP! 


With a gain of 117,602 lines, or 125%, 1936 over 1933, Progressive Farmer leads 
all farm monthlies except one in linage gained during this 3-year period. And in 
each of the last three years Progressive Farmer has ranked among the first four farm 
monthlies in linage carried. 


In the three years since 1933—its first full vear as a monthly farm-and-home maga- 
zine-—Progressive Farmer’s linage lead over the second Southwide medium has sky- 
rocketed . . . from a 1933 lead of 1,500 lines at the all-edition rate to over 23,000 
lines in 1936... from a total 1933 lead of 22,000 lines, based on the average of 
its 5 editions, to a total lead of over 63,000 lines in 1936. 


Progressive farmer 


Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


MORE THAN 930.000 A. B. C. NET PAID WITH 
RATES BASED ON A GUARANTEE OF 850,000 


‘“*IN THE SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER’? 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 1, 1937. 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of the 
A Lastin Cleveland Trust Co., said last 
2 week: “It seems clear that we 
are destined to jive under a sys- 
tem of managed economics for a 
good many years to come, and 
quite regardless of the outcomes 
of the next several Presidential elections. This conclusion 
seems warranted in part by the fact that governments sel- 
dom voluntarily relinquish powers they have gradually 
gained and have become accustomed to exercising. For the 
rest, it seems warranted by the even more potent fact that 
our people have become convinced that the national gov- 
ernment can control economic conditions. The clearest 
lesson of the recent election seems to be that the people 
demand national leadership and national policy with respect 
to economic problems which were regarded only a few 
years ago as being beyond the scope of government.” 


Change 


@ e@ e In our recovery from former depressions, busi- 
ness improvement has followed fairly well-defined patterns. 
Today it is more difficult to make accurate long term fore- 
casts; it is impossible to calculate far in advance what the 
combined results will be when numerous governmental 
agencies are putting into effect new laws, new regulations, 
new policies, all designed to improve business and social 
conditions. Business forecasting in the future will largely 
consist of political interpretation. 


@ e e Taking into consideration both political and 
economic forces, it does seem possible to look fairly well 
ahead into 1937—and the picture is bright. In general 
business should be much better in 1937 than it was in 1936 
in spite of the unrest that prevails in much of the world, 
the labor difficulties which may develop here, and the new 
legislation that Congress may enact: 

1. The volume of new construction should continue to 
increase—but not to boom proportions. 

_ 2. Both lower freight rates and increased construction 
should increase the volume of railroad freight traffic. 

3. And as rail traftic increases the purchasing of new 
equipment by railroads will be greater. 

4. The automotive industries which have led the way 
out of the depression are likely to hold their leadership 
next year and the number of new cars and trucks produced 
probably will be somewhat larger than in 1936. 

5. Wholesale and retail commodity prices and the cost 
of living will probably advance next year, but it does not 
seem likely that the increase will be extreme. It is quite 
unlikely that any price condition that could truly be termed 
inflation will develop in this country in 1937. 

6. Interest rates are likely to remain low. They are 
under the control of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Treasury and it is essential to the carrying forward of the 
policies of the Administration to have continuing low 
interest. 


@ e@ e We hazarded the opinion in one of the para- 
graphs above that business forecasting in the future will 
largely consist of political interpretation. If that be true, 
then it is extremely important to understand the aims of the 
Administration. In that connection we suggest as more 
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or less “required reading” the feature article in the Decem- 
ber 26 issue of Collier's called ‘‘Roosevelt’s Plan and 
Purpose,” by George Creel. 


@ e@ e@ The same subject, but in abbreviated form, 
was covered by Edson Blair in the December 21 issue of 
Barron’s. He says in part: ‘Roosevelt's principal objec- 
tive is the promotion of recovery in a country better attuned 
in his judgment from the standpoints of both purchasing 
power and social justice . . . the paramount thing to keep 
in mind about Roosevelt is that his continued popularity— 
and his place in history—-depend almost entirely on how 
much the people have in their pockets to spend. His ob- 
jective and that of business are identical. He has said that 
from desk and back-platform, over the air and on paper. 
And means it.” 


@ e e This mean distinctly a furtherance of recovery 
through managed economics, but it also means controls and 
brakes on a boom. The principal official fears of today are 
said to be a further speculative rise in commodity prices and 
undue increases in the cost of living. Higher wages mean 
nothing if they are eaten up by higher living costs. 


Ewing Galloway 
Watch Washington this year: We are in an era of managed 
economics. The significance of the election is an enthusiastic 
endorsement of managed economics, It is an endorsement of 
recovery, of more employment, of higher wages, of improved 
conditions for farmers, of home loans, of the bonus for vet- 
erans, of relief for the unemployed, of low interest rates, of 
protection of the small fellow against the big. Marketing 
executives who most accurately call the turn of events in Con- 
gress and the Administration, and interpret those events in 
terms of general business and their own industry, will reap 

the big rewards. 
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@ e@ e At the present time the increases in payrolls 
and in per capita wages during the recovery have exceeded 
the rise in the cost of living. According to official indices 
living costs in 1936 are still about 18% below 1929. The 
gap between real wages is therefore much smaller than the 
gap between money wages from 1929 to 1936. Readers 
interested in this subject may study with profit Bulletin 63 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, called “The 
Recovery in Wages and Employment,’ by Leo Wolman. 


9 The government in_ its 
Don t Pit final summary of 1936 
y production estimates that 
gross farm income reached 
$9,530,000,000 which is 
the highest point in six 
years. Gross income from 
field crops was estimated at $3,870,000,000, livestock and 
their products at $5,180,000,000 and an additional $480,- 
000,000 was paid or committed to farmers for cooperation 
in the AAA Soil Conservation program. 


the Farmer! 


@ @ e@ The importance to farmers of heightened de- 
mand and better prices is exemplified by the current buying 
splurge in Kentucky stores. According to the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of December 19, “Burley tobacco prices 
went forward Friday into new high territory under the 
impetus of a rising market that has continued through the 
first two weeks of the 1936 selling season. .. . At Lexington, 
one of the three state markets above the $50-a-hundred- 
pounds average, a total of 2,026,825 pounds sold for 
$1,022,941 and the day’s average was $50.47. Farmers 
were generally elated over the prices, some of them rem- 
iniscent of World War days."" When burley tobacco brings 
good prices it means a measure of prosperity to farmers 
and business men alike in the Blue Grass region, for 
tobacco is golden not only in color. It is the one big cash 
crop. Tobacco is King; but three years ago the farmer was 
shouting “Down with the King.” Prices were at a low 
level. It is said that a farmer brought a load of tobacco 
to a warehouse in Lexington where it sold for less than 75 
cents a hundred pounds. When the seller went for his 
check he was informed that he owed the warehouse money 


Factory Pay Rolls Now Are a Hundred 
Million Dollars a Week Larger 
Than in 1933 


Extimated Amount of Weekly Pay Rolls in All Memtecturing 
industries. 1925-1996 
> May, 1909. 
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This Chicago Tribune chart, taken from U. S. Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, shows that weekly payrolls in all manufacturing in- 

dustries have increased more than 100% from the low point 

reached in 1932 and early 1933. Hourly wage rates compare 

favorably with 1929 and in many industries are higher, but 

total disbursements, due principally to shortened work-weeks, 
are only three-quarters of the 1929 peak. 
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for selling the load. “But I haven’t any money,” the 
farmer said to the warehouseman. 


@ e@ e “Have you any chickens on your place?” the 
warehouseman asked, adding, “If you have, bring me a 
chicken and we will call it square.’’ The farmer returned 
that afternoon with two chickens. ‘But I only asked you 
for one chicken,” the warehouseman said. ‘I know that,” 
the farmer replied, ‘but you see, I am going to bring you 
another load of tobacco tomorrow.” 


@ e e Study in contrast: 50 cents a pound today as 
against 75 cents a hundred pounds three years ago. 


@ e@ e@ December's estimated retail business was in 
excess of $5,000,000,000, according to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. This was a gain of 10% over last 
year. This additional retail trade gave jobs to 320,000 
extra sales persons without taking into account the addi- 
tional employment necessary to produce the merchandise. 
About 15% of all department store sales are made in De- 
cember—nearly half of their yearly sales of toys and sports 
goods and handkerchiefs, one-third of books and stationery 
sales, and one-quarter of jewelry and men’s furnishings. 


eral Foods Corporation 

and president of the 
New Deal 

cal of and can speak 
for the leaders of business, there are reasons to believe that 
big business inaugurate a New Deal for those with whom 
it comes in contact which would extend even beyond that 


‘ If Colby M. Chester, 
An Industrial <tim, of 8 Se 

National Association of 

Manufacturers, is typi- 
we may be heading into a period of continuing prosperity 
such as we have never experienced before. He would have 
which has been brought into being by President Roosevelt. 
His 12 recommendations are worthy of study: 


“1. Industry must accept its responsibility for the national wel- 
fare as being an even higher duty than the successful operation of 
private business. 

“2. Industry must continue to fulfill its obligations to the 
public in making better goods at lower cost, thus raising the stand- 
ard of living and keeping the door of personal opportunity open. 

“3. Put every possible employable in manufacturing industry 
back to work. 

“4. Keep its own house in order, exposing its policies at all 
times to public scrutiny. 

“5. Stand four-square against monopoly. 

“6. By its actions engender growing confidence on the part of 
workers. 

“7. Invite increasing public understanding of industry by telling 
the facts. : 

“8. See that workers, management and investors, according to 
their contribution, share fairly in the proceeds of manufacturing. 

"9. Help to create economic security for all, preserving as well 
the opportunity for the individual to attain his own greater security. 

“10. Zealously live up to its responsibilities and insist that all 
other factors of our life, including labor organizations, be made 
equally responsible. : 

“11. Make its cooperation available to government in a con- 
structive manner at all times. 

“12. Join other business groups in studying the depression in 
order to minimize or avoid another one.” 


@ @ @ These recommendations not only indicate a 
willingness on the part of business to play ball with the 
Administration but—perhaps more important from the long 
term point of view—there is evident a desire to profit by 
mistakes which business itself has made in the past and 
thereby to avoid, in part at least, serious depressions in the 
future. 
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Pots as Well as Pothooks: (Above) Doris 
Gordon Frazer, secretary for 13 years to a 
magazine executive, knows how to cook, too. 
Winner of first prize in the Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. speed-cooking-with-soup contest, she fre- 
quently prepares meals for seven. She had her 
choice of a trip to Hollywood as the personal 
guest of Joan Bennett or $500 in cash. She 
took the money. 


Trailer Leaders: Robert H. Mulch, at left, has been ap- 
pointed gen. mgr. of the trailer division of Hayes Body 
Corp., Grand Rapids. He was for many years a sales execu- 
tive with General Motors, Chrysler, and v.-p. and gen. mgr. 
of Durant Motors. Working with him in this mushrooming 
industry is Joseph F. Wright, s.m. of the division. 
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Just Call It “Kid”? (Above) Amos ’n’ Andy, without the make-up Freeman Gosden 
and Charles Correll, look over their mail offering suggestions for naming the new 
baby “born” to Amos and Ruby on the NRC air. Their sponsor, Pepsodent toothpaste, 
and agents Lord & Thomas, are exceedingly gratified at the snowstorm of letters. 


Milkman: Robert A. Burns, 
appointed director of sales and 
ads of the Whiting Milk Co. 
For the past year he has been 
director of wholesale sales of 
Borden Farm Products Co., 
New York, and prior to that 
was for 12 years gen. s.m. of 
Whiting. He has long been 
chairman of the International 
Milk Dealers’ Association com- 
mittee of sales and ads. 


Associated News 


Town Crier’s in Town: 
Alexander Woolleott 
will retail more anec- 
dotes from his vast 
collection in a return 
engagement over CBS 
stations for Granger 
pipe tobacco. Story 
on page 16. James 
Hilton, British author, 
recently said that the 
two sights he most 
wanted to see in Amer- 
ica were the Grand 
Canyon and Mr. 
Woollcott. 


Blank-Stoller 
Nylie President: Alfred L. Aiken moves into the 
presidency of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
and former president Thomas A. Buckner becomes 
chairman of the board. Mr. Aiken started with 
the company in 1894, then turned to banking. He 
served as governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, and as head of three banks. But in- 
surance again claimed his efforts. He has been 
Nylic v.-p. since 1931. 


Faces 
in the 
News 


What Can We Do to Minimize 
the Gamble in Sales Planning? 


A sound sales plan, this writer believes, is most often 


brought into being by the process of merging the best crea- 


tive efforts of a group of men who entertain diverging points 


of view— it is seldom the result of a brain storm in a single 


executive mind. Finding the right plan, he thinks, is largely 


a problem of tempering everybody’s enthusiasms to the 


point where they embody a reasonable amount of caution. 


BY C. N. CAHILL 


General Manager and Director of Sales, 
The Autopoint Co., Chicago 


SELLING PLAN that is 
either too conservative or too 
progressive is not the best 
plan. 

I believe that most executives, who 
have passed through a long and 
varied experience in the field of sell- 
ing, will agree with this assertion. 

If we permit our sales procedure 
to become too ‘‘set,’ conventional 
and pacifically conservative, we thereby 
elect to tail-end the procession and to 
accept our usual modest share of the 
markets. And by no means do we 
thus assure safety. 

If, on the other hand, we become 
too progressive and go to extremes 
in our efforts to devise new and win- 
ning ideas that will zoom the curve 
on our sales chart and win us leader- 
ship—-our plan may prove to be 
nothing but a gamble for high stakes 
in which we hold the wrong cards. 


Let the Battle Rage! 


All of which is the logical explana- 
tion for the widely differing opinions 
held by executives regarding what the 
main features of a plan should, or 
should not, be. So it is that before 
a selling plan can be resolved into 
its final and accepted form by any 
typical group of executives, there usu- 
ally rages the well-known conflict be- 
tween the ultra-conservatives and the 
super-progressives. 

I firmly believe that such a battle 
should be waged. 

If it is not—if the conservatives 
are permitted to have their own way, 
they will proceed—in their honest 
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zeal for safety—to make the plan as 
innocent of any element of gamble as 
is a Quaker community, and equally 
unaggressive and impotent. Contrari- 
wise, if the progressives succeed in 
yelling down their super-cautious 
Opposition, they are apt to run riot 
with extreme ideas. Then the plan— 
top-heavy with too many unproved 
features that call for experimentation 
—miay result principally in an urgent 
conference to discuss. ways and means 
for salvaging as much as _ possible 
from the debris of disaster. 


‘Verify All Basic Data 


Restraining caution in the initial 
planning has ‘saved more than one 
executive the embarrassing necessity of 
proving his alibi at the well-known 
post mortem. 

Concerning this caution an old- 
timer advises: ‘‘As to the data on 
which you base certain features of 
your selling plan—and especially new 
features—be sure that such data are 
authentic. Whenever practical, verify 
them yourself. It is hazardous to act 
on second- or third-hand information. 
Even facts, when passed through too 
many hands, tend to become C‘storted 
and unreliable.” 

It is obvious that the greater the 
amount of theory, mere personal opin- 
ion and untested ideas incorporated 
into a plan—the less certain will the 
experienced merchandiser be regard- 
ing its chances either for success or 
failure. It is also true that the ex- 
ecutive who is always surest of his 
judgment regarding such unproved 


factors, is usually the one whose past 
record of performance should imply 
reasonable doubts as to his infalli- 
bility. 

A veteran merchandiser, when 
asked to give his opinion regarding 
the merits of a proposed plan con- 
taining a number of new and rather 
extreme ideas, said: 

“It looks like a winner—but—I 
have learned that one can never tell 
just how good or bad a race horse is 
until you have seen him win or lose 
a race.” 

These observations, based on sea- 
soned experience, suggest that, when 
in doubt regarding any detail of his 
plan, he should play safe by exchang- 
ing one or two of the most dubious 
ones for others that have been tested 
and proved. 


“Group Planning” a Myth 


Analysis of these conflicting and 
modifying factors leads me to believe 
that a selling plan which is a balanced 
medium between the extremes will 
gain the most substantial and endur- 
ing results. It seems reasonable to 
hope that such a “‘balanced’’ plan can 
finally be obtained by combining the 
common-sense judgment and reason- 
able caution of the hard-headed con- 
servatives with the creative imagina- 
tion and advanced merchandising 
ideas of the active progressives. 

But this cannot be done by “group” 
planning. Original planning requires 
creative thinking. 

Creative thinking, or any kind of 
thinking whatsoever en masse, is a 
patent impossibility. It can be ac- 
complished only by the individual— 
through intensive concentration—and 
in uninterrupted privacy. Thus the 
purpose of the “conference” is not 
creation. Its proper function is to 
combine individual invention and to 
coordinate individual effort into or- 
ganized mass action that can be offi- 
cially directed to the attainment of 
pre-determined objectives. 

The devisement of the initial plan 
obviously is a job for selling and ad- 
vertising executives — alone. These 
should be permitted to work unham- 
pered by the “help” proffered by 
other well-meaning executives, even 
if these latter do hold high official 
positions. Executives who thus “vol- 
unteer” to pinch-hit are apt to lower 
the quality of planning. 
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For instance, the average production 
executive rightly thinks in terms of 
manufacturing. Thus he is inclined 
stubbornly to insist that the advertis- 
ing contain prolix mechanical de- 
scription of the product. The business 
of trying to devise ideas for selling it 
are foreign to his mind. 

On the other hand, the sales execu- 
tive, naturally merchandising-minded, 
will rightfully champion the selling 
features. He will urge that the utility 
value of the product and the advan- 
tages of possession be the prominent 
feature. 

This difference between the produc- 
tion executive and the selling execu- 
tive seems fundamental. Yet the in- 
ability to recognize it results, all too 
often, in a selling campaign gone 
wrong. 


Invite Pessimists to Edit 


After the initial plan has been com- 
pleted, then is the proper time for all 
executives concerned to get together 


and add the master finishing touches 


that will make it a winner. This is 
a tough job of adding, eliminating, 
simplifying, bettering and strengthen- 
ing the detail. 

This work of “editing” is equally 
important as the planning. Figura- 
tively speaking, the plan is the sus- 
taining skeleton—while the final de- 
tails are to be the muscles that give 
it power and action. 

This battle between the conserva- 
tives and the progressives should be 
a conflict in which quarter is neither 
asked nor given. Each individual 
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For his own Auto- 
point company, he 
does not blush with 
shame to admit, Mr. 
Cahill (left) has bor- 
rowed a few good 
tested and proved 
ideas from _ others. 
Borrowing is by no 
means a last resort for 
any company. 


Moffett Studio 


should be free to speak his mind 
without fear of later reprisal by a 
peeved superior. If there be among 
them a confirmed pessimist, distin- 
guished by ability to punch holes into 
fallacies—have him assail the plan. 
Make every feature prove its worth 
and stamina by successfully running 
the gauntlet of constructive criticism. 


Dealers Will Be Critics 


After the plan is put into opera- 
tion, further improvement can be 
made and as dictated by dealer and 
consumer reactions. These should be 
obtained, not through deduction or 
mere hearsay, but through personal 
check-up in the field. Now is the 
time to discover and strengthen points 
of weakness. To eliminate effort that 
proves superfluous. To “‘sell,” fully 
inform, and to spur into action distrib- 
utors, dealers and agents. To concen- 
trate greater effort on features that 
prove most productive of results. 

Far too many executives, who are 
primarily manufacturers, seem to ex- 
pect that a selling plan, when as- 
sembled and put into operation, will 
go ahead and produce like a machine. 

The ambitious sales executive, 
anxious to chalk up a new volume 
high, is spurred to unusual effort by 
the highly organized competition of 
today. The danger is that he may 
permit enthusiasm to run away with 
his better judgment. He may consider 
the employment of original and spec- 
tacular features as a splurge to win 
domination for his plan in public at- 
tention. Before going too far along 


“Before any sales plan can be resolved into its 
final and accepted form by any typical group 
of executives, there usually rages the well- 
known conflict between the ultra-conserva- 
tives and the super-progressives. . . . I firmly 
believe that such a battle should be waged.” 
—C. N. Cahill. 


these audacious lines, it will pay him 
to ponder. For one thing, in this Age 
of Speed, universal unrest, sated pub- 
lic imagination and hysterical appeal 
to buy whatnot, now being made in 
newspapers, magazines and over the 
radio—a selling plan that will cause 
any unusual national excitement, must 
be some plan! 


Originality Itself Not Enough 


Not only that—originality and the 
spectacular can be but a part of his 
plan. Merely the ballyhoo of his 
selling show, as it were. No matter 
how good the ballyhoo, there remains 
the necessity of putting on the final 
performance—the act of selling. 

Whether these features will, or 
will not attract attention—it is utterly 
impossible to determine in advance. 
It will be a gamble, pure and simple. 
This is no less true in the selling 
business than it is in the theatrical 
business. 

However, either way, unless origi- 
nality and the spectacular are hooked 
up with a genuine consumer buying 
motive—and that sticks out in the 
advertising with a prominence equal 
to that of Mussolini’s facial protuber- 
ance—there will be no clamoring line 
at the box office. 

A spectacular plan may _ interest, 
amuse, entertain or even startle the 
public without stepping up the 
tempo of the music played on dealers’ 
cash registers. 

Still other considerations: There 
have been a number of phenomenal 
selling successes made with plans that 
were neither original nor spectacular. 
These include a few that were as old 
as Old Dan Tucker. The theorists, 
who prate without the necessity of 
consulting facts, have caused us 
greatly to overrate the pace of public 
preference. Really the public is slow 
in giving up the old for the new. 

As an example—the late and fa- 
mous cartoonist, “Tad,” (T. A. Dor- 
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gan) won his ‘public’ with a comic 
strip entitled, “Silk Hat Harry's Di- 


vorce Suit.’ This went over big for 
many years. Finally Tad, running rath- 
er short on ideas a la Reno, tried to 
popularize a new comic but the public 
would have none of it. Hundreds of 
letters poured in demanding that he 
continue the old one. So Tad, being 
an experienced “merchandiser,” went 
ahead and drew anything that he 
could think of, but always entitled his 
episodes, Silk Hat Harry's Divorce 
Suit. The populace was again happy. 

It seems that the public does not 
bother to look up the age or geneal- 
ogy either of a comic st*’p or a mer- 
chandise offer. Once it has learned 
to want a thing—it will keep right 
on demanding that very same thing 
until it is taught to want something 
else. This business of teaching it to 
want a new thing is a tough and costly 
job. Ask any manufacturer who has 
put over a new and radically different 
product. 

In other words, when you have 
picked a winner, have seen him win 
and have won money on him—why 
turn away and bet, at a big gamble, 
on a “dark horse’’ that may prove 
only an also ran? 

In the event that you have devised 
a plan, yet feel that it still lacks ideas 
of sufficient power to put it over, why 
not forget the pride of being original 
and borrow a few good ideas from 
others? Tested and proved ones! 

While there is absolutely nothing 
new under the sun, as announced by 
old King Solomon—and although the 
present users of such ideas likewise 
borrowed them from  others—you 
will, of course, alter them somewhat 
in order to take off the alleged curse 
of imitation. By that simple process 
they in turn become your property. 

We do not “blush with shame” 
when we admit that on several occa- 
sions we have employed this method 
in merchandising Autopoints. 

For example: Over a long period 
of years tons oi wooden lead pencils, 
bearing the imprint of many national 
advertisers, were effectively used in 
helping to sell goods of divers nature 
from Boston to Bombay, and from 
Quebec to Quito. 

No one knows definitely when this 
idea was “originated,” and which may 
or may not have been during the 
reign of the Queen of Sheba. But 
that matters not—as we have previous- 
ly argued. The point is that we 
adopted this venerable, yet potent 
idea of advertising on a pencil and 
applied it to our “dry-point’’ writing 
instrument. Since then we have sup- 
plied millions of Autopoints for ad- 
vertising purposes—and for premiums 
to pep up selling plans by making 
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merchandise offers more attractive to 
the consumer buyer. 

I could fill pages with citations of 
instances proving that the age of 
youth of an idea has little to do either 
with the success or the failure of a 
selling plan. 

But let us permit the dissenters to 
say something. 

Immediately they point to the fact 
that every once in a while some live 
merchandiser will suddenly spring a 
new, original, spectacular and highly 
advanced selling plan that will go 
over like 2m Olympic winner in the 
hurdles. 

But just a moment! Let us have a 
look at the men who accomplish such 
near-miracles. Are they just average 
capable executives? Certainly not. 
They are super-planners; men of that 
rare type possessing what really 
amounts to a sixth sense in judging 


a winning combination in advance and 
with astonishing accuracy. They 
have an almost uncanny ability to 
work out new and strange selling 
equations. They are merchandising 
wizards possessing the magical for- 
mula for transforming public buying 
indifference into buying enthusiasm. 

Unless we feel absolutely certain 
of our ability correctly to determine, 
and in advance, just what will be the 
distributor, dealer and consumer re- 
actions to the new and extreme selling 
plan we are about to adopt—it will 
be better that we forget all about it 
and follow the safe trail that has been 
blazed by these geniuses of merchan- 
dising. 

We will thereby reduce the ele- 
ment of gamble, avoid costly experi- 
mentation,—and enhance our modest 
reputation for consistently gaining 
pretty fair successes. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in iy se 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Trade Papers 


No Monopoly Here 


Doubtless smarting under taunts of 
being a trust and a monopolist, Alu- 
minum Co. of America ran what it 
called “perhaps the most unusual 
advertisement which will appear this 
year.” It was “intended to emphasize 
the fact, not commonly recognized, 
that the metal which is our sole live- 
lihood, may be obtained, and is, in 
fact, regularly purchased from many 
sources other than ourselves and our 
distributors.” 

Alcoa, copy continues, “sold only 
35.6% ... of all the aluminum ingot 
purchased in the United States in 
1934. These facts are not evidence 
that our salesmen are failing to do a 
good selling job. On the contrary, by 
being good salesmen yesterday they 
actually created today’s competition. 
Much of the aluminum which is sold 
by this company is in the course of 
time reclaimed and remelted by others, 
and resold by them in active competi- 
tion with our salesmen. 

“By this simple economic process 
alumir.um became many years ago a 
freely-traded-in commodity, reaching 
inevitably the natural price level 
brought about by the forces of com- 
petition.” 

A paragraph points out, “This is 
not intended as an advertisement for 
these other suppliers of aluminum. It 
is, instead, a simple statement of fact 
about the aluminum business which 
has been too long misunderstood.” 

As a forthright way of answering 


possible whispers and rivals’ slurs, the 
page is exceedingly effective. The 
Cleveland office of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross prepared it; adding, for good 
measure, a stopper headline: ‘Our 
own salesmen may not like this adver- 
tisement.”’ 


Parker Pen Push 

Looking back at a sales increase of 
more than 25% in 1936 over °35, 
Parker Pen Co. screws its sights high- 
er and goes gunning for further in- 
creases this year. Eighteen magazines, 
159 newspapers, 230 college papers 
will carry Parker's pen, pencil, and 
desk set ads the year ‘round. Special 
splashes and dealer displays will run 
at Easter, Graduation, school opening, 
and Christmas—the busy seasons for 
the pen business. 

Trade paper space on pens and 
Parker “Quink” is also on the list, 
reports the Chicago office of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, agency in charge. 


Woollcott Puffs Granger 

Alexander Woollcott, the “Town 
Crier,” after saying a fond farewell to 
the air-waves, has changed his mind. 
He will be back on 65 CBS stations 
twice a week, beginning January 7. 
This time the sponsor is not babys’ 
Cream of Wheat, but the masculine 
Granger pipe tobacco, Liggett & 
Myers affiliate. 

Narrator Woollcott’s admirers, esti- 
mated as legion, do not read by mov- 
ing their lips. Nevertheless, Liggett 
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& Myers’ agents—Newell-Emmett Co. 
-—believe that plenty of pipe smokers 
are intelligent; that what some might 
dub a “highbrow” program will be no 
deterrent; will be, indecd, an asset. 

A newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign for Granger is being mulled 


over. For the start of the radio series 
—a first for the pipe-filler—dealer 
displays and direct mail are the only 
items scheduled. 

Chesterfield’s CBS twice-weekly 
periods, of course, continue. 


Dont experiment-Just buy a 
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Fifty-year-old Scribner’s magazine is cele- 
brating this month with an anniversary 
issue depicting its progress—particularly 
its advertising progress—over the half 
century. Typical of the tenor of the 
January issue is the Ford ad above, re- 
produced from the original used in 1905 
when Fords sold for $2,000 and ads were 
“announcements of trade.” Editorially, 
Earnest Elmo Calkins reviews advertising 
over the past 50 years, and stories first 
published in Scribner’s (Galsworthy’s 
“Quality.” Ernest Hemmingway’s “The 
Killers”) are reprinted. The issue is 
illustrated by drawings from Charles 
Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler Christy, 
and Maxfield Parrish. 


Quick Switch 

When Chrysler Motors overbid 
Chase & Sanborn for the radio serv- 
ices of Major Bowes and his amateurs, 
the Standard Brands subsidiary was 
hard put to it for a successor. Finally 
A. L. Alexander's “Good Will Court” 
was picked. For 13 weeks broadcasts 
of legal tangles in the court room were 
sponsored by C & S while the bench 
and bar frothed over this invasion of 
the profession. 

Lawyers and magistrates objected to 
attorneys appearing in the show as 
unethical. They turned on the heat 
so vigorously that C & S decided to 
turn loose of the Court. They 
dropped it with such expedition that 
on Saturday, December 19, there was 
no substitute for the hour-long period 
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the following Sunday night. Ensued 
a bit of rapid dickering by Chase & 
Sanborn’s advertising agency, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson. 

Sunday, at eight o'clock, e.s.t., a 
program, “Do You Want to Be an 
Actor?” involving stage aspirants, 
went out over the NBC-Red network. 
Formerly an exclusive feature of 
Hollywood station KFWB, the pro- 
gram has attracted a Pacific Coast fol- 
lowing in recent months. Whether it 
will extend that popularity in its wider 
sphere only time can tell. In spirit, 
anyway, the amateur actors tread the 
pathway pioneered by Major Bowes. 
For the moment, at least, J. Walter 
Thompson executives are catching 
their breath gratefully. Lightning 
changes on a national network fray 
the nerves of admen. 


Johnnie Walker by Wire 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., dis- 
tributors of Johnnie Walker whisky, 
scored a scoop by arranging for buyers 
to telegraph bottles at Christmas and 
New Year’s. A series of newspaper 
ads (typical one reproduced) ran in 
75 dailies of the 26 states where liquor 
is legal, inviting people to say it with 
Scotch. 

Hitherto, commodities were deliv- 
ered by Western Union as special 
orders handled through its shopping 
service. During the holidays, senders 
could step into any WU office and 
wire a gift of Johnnie Walker, just 
paying the charges at the point from 
which the order was sent. It took a 
lot of staff work to check local prices 
and prepare thousands of WU em- 
ployes. 

Results, however, were worth the 
trouble, say Johnnie’s agents, J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. Novelty, deliveries of 
telegraphic speed, and a fresh talking 


Wise JOUNNIE WALKER 


Johnnie walks rapidly this season. 


point were all accomplished at a single 
stroke. Next year they'll probably 
repeat. There is a bare possibility that 
the company will continue the plan 
the year ‘round. That depends on 
tabulations of exactly how many bot- 
tles went by wire. At this writing the 
count is not yet complete. 


United Air Lines Climbs 


As a fitting send-off to its $3,000,- 
000 fleet of 12-ton Douglas planes, 
United Air Lines gives the gun to the 
largest ad series in the history of air- 
line operation. ‘‘Mainliner’’ is the 
copyrighted word for the new planes, 
which started service between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles preceded 
by announcements in 20 California 
papers. 

The same 800-line space will be in- 
serted in dailies along United’s mid- 
continent route when the ‘‘Skylounge,” 
heralded as the ‘most luxurious” 
plane, takes to the skies between Chi- 
cago and New York this month. By 
February the ads, like the liners, will 
span the continent. 

Full pages in the S.E.P., Coliier’s, 
Time, and New Yorker and smaller 
units in Life, Business Week, and 
Forbes, will dwell on a new 15-hour 
coast-to-coast schedule and a three 
hours and 55 minutes’ flight between 
New York and Chicago. Your grand- 
father would have had his peruke 
jolted off at thoughts of such speed. 

J. Walter Thompson, Chicago office, 
handles the account. 


Stewart-Warner’s Coup 


The refrigerator division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, had a right 
merry Christmas. Sales for 1936 were 
127% over '35. Behind that record 
were any number of factors. Two are 
particularly noteworthy. 

S-W unveiled its 1937 models at a 
distributor convention in October, in- 
stead of waiting. Advance orders 
written then and there were largest in 
the company’s history. It was cus- 
tomary for refrigerator makers to let 
dealers clean out old models during 
the holidays, bringing forth the new 
designs at the year’s beginning. 

To shove its ’37 models right on to 
consumers, S-W inaugurated a plan 
whereby purchasers made a_ small 
down payment at Christmas. Regular 
monthly installments don’t start until 
April. Dealers stocked about double 
their usual holiday supply. 

The new refrigerator is described 
as “an inspiration from China. . . 
with the glow of jade green Bakelite.”’ 
Buttons, knobs, handles, etc., are 
green, contrasting with a chromium- 
fitted interior. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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How Sweet-Orr Solved the Problem 


of Re-training Seasoned Salesmen 


Training the veteran who 
has been with the company 
for years is more difficult 
than training the cub. The 
experienced man can’t be 
driven—but he can be led 
to do some searching self- 


analysis. 


OW would you put across a 
course of sales training to a 
group of hard-boiled, shrewd, 


and thoroughly experienced 
men—men who had been selling the 
same merchandise for the same com- 
pany on an average of 14 years per 
man? 

That was the problem facing Fred- 
erick Driscoll, sales manager of Sweet- 
Orr & Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
work clothing and industrial uniforms 
for distribution all over the world. 

Together with R. P. Breckenridge, 
sales promotion manager, the situation 
was carefully studied. It was recog- 
nized that the definite business upturn 
pointed clearly to the need, during the 
next few years, for new sales ap- 
proaches, new outlets for the product, 
and new vision and ability on the part 
of the salesmen. Changing conditions 
demanded prompt action if the prog- 
ress of the house was to continue as it 
had since its start in 1871. 

Sales activity and sales coverage had 
been reduced somewhat by combining 
territories during the depths of the de- 
pression. As all salesmen’s compensa- 
tion is on a straight commission basis, 
this was necessary to provide a reason- 
able living income to the more experi- 
enced, many of whom had been with 
Sweet-Orr all their lives. The obvious 
result was, when Mr. Driscoll and Mr. 
Breckenridge surveyed the situation a 
few months ago, that a distinct need 
for sales training was apparent—train- 
ing to pull the older salesmen out of 
a rut of years, as well as straight in- 
struction for a group of younger men 
recently starting out on new territories. 

Such training was not as easy a job 
as it might seem. The salesmen were 
a picked crew of expert, experienced 
men; keen and cocky, they rightfully 
had a strong feeling of pride and self- 
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respect. Most of them were veterans 
of many years, and they had survived 
the tough battles of the depression. 
Every man had earned his spurs. 
Finally, a correspondence course 
with weekly chapters was determined 
upon, but it was a “correspondence 
course” very different from most. Not 
an ounce of hot air, bluff or extra 


verbiage could be allowed; the type of 
salesman employed would not stand 
for it. Broad and sweeping generali- 
ties, “‘pep’’ lectures, stock sales talks, 
or deep and complicated sales theory 
were likewise out of order for obvious 
reasons. 

Around the central theme ‘‘Sweet- 
Orr Means Quality—in Men and Mer- 


Ill. 


doing business with 


atore? 


native wit? 


Os Why? 


Are you adaptable? You can't sell the volume your : 
territory warranta unless you call successfully upon — 
every type of store that sells work garments. One 
hour you may work with a man who cannot write his 

own name, the next with a tremendously systematiszed 
department store where you must meet floor men, 

buyers and merchandise men--and talk their language. 


a» Can you talk the language of and enjoy, 


1. A great department store? 
2+ A general store at a crossroads? 


3. A smart chiselling army & Navy 


4. A amall-town department store? 


5. Jakie who never went to school | 
but does business on sheer 


6. An industrial uniform house 
' . which expects Sweet-Orr to 
take all the gamble? 


7. A chiseller whose business is 
valuable only when he is dom- 
inated and led by the salesman? 


b. With which type are you most successful? 


@. Why? . 


Ge Do yOu pass up any of these classes? 


A page from the company’s training course for veterans, illustrating the straightforward 
style with a complete absence of pompous platitudes. It helps the men to size up 
themselves. 
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chandise,” which appears constantly in 
the course, a series of loose-leaf chap- 
ters was drawn up, each a self-con- 
tained unit of instruction to be mailed 
to each salesman on his territory 
weekly. A leather binder—bearing his 
name (and only his name) stamped in 
gold—in which the pages could be 
placed, was supplied to each man. 
Early in the series of “Men and 


‘Merchandise’’ were introduced the 


idea of the Normal Sales Expectation 
(the amount of business which each 
territory would produce under nearly 
perfect conditions) for each man, and 
his Attainment Quota, which was the 
sales figure he should equal or exceed 
during 1937 under actual conditions. 

Not until seven weeks later, how- 
ever, did the salesmen receive the 
actual figures allocated to their terri- 
tories. Each week one important 
phase of the salesman’s job was in- 
formally discussed, with the emphasis 
and “sales hook” supplied by a num- 
ber of pointed and very personal ques- 
tions. It was made clear that the 
house was not interested in the answers 
given to these questions; its only in- 
terest was that every man be honest 
enough to answer them to himself. 

For example, one of the early chap- 
ters was titled, “Let’s Get Personal,” 
and asked among others the following 
question: 

“How many days do you quit 
early because ‘there’s no use 
starting anything more this 
late?’” 

In another chapter called “What's 
Your Market,” appeared the follow- 
ing: 

“Do you roll into town, call 
upon your two customers and 
move on—knowing no other 
dope about the town but its best 
lunchroom ?” 

And in the chapter, “Planning Your 
Sales”: 
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The work clothes de- 
partment maintained 
in Sweet-Orr’s home 
office duplicates the 
interior of a_better- 
grade-store. It serves 
as a model for emula- 
tion by visiting retail- 
ers. 


Work clothes, of 
course, are sold prin- 
cipally, though not en- Ea 
tirely, in the low- i 
priced outlets. At the 
right is a typical ex- 
ample of window dis- 
play and sign adver- 
tising in a Sweet-Orr 
customer's store. 


“Can you list now the cus- 
tomers you will call on next 
Monday—next Thursday?” 

There is no attempt to be pompous 
or dignified—a straightforward, man- 
to-man talk has been the aim through- 
out, and the sincerity has been intensi- 
fied by talking the salesmen’s own 
language, not excluding an occasional 
bit of humor or slang. But it rings 
true! 

Every salesman knows that it is not 
a “canned” sales service, but was pre- 
pared by men within their own or- 
ganization who, experienced salesmen 
themselves, have a pretty good idea 
what they are talking about. And that 
breeds confidence and respect. 

Other chapters of “Men and Mer- 
chandise”’ discussed the man’s knowl- 
edge of his territory and his market, 
and the way in which he was planning 
his days, his months, and his seasons 
for maximum results. Next, the 
products themselves were analyzed 
with particular emphasis on the “hid- 


den values’ inherent in any quality 
merchandise. It had been shown in 
advance that many of the salesmen, 
even the more experienced ones, were 
skipping over this most important sales 
tool in their bags when calling on their 
trade; even the importance of the 
union label was resold to the salesmen, 
and with great benefit. 

A score-sheet was provided so that 
each man could check his answers to 
the soul-searching questions, and thus 
gain a clearer picture of himself as a 
salesman and as a business man oper- 
ating his own individual business. 

The matter of sales quotas had to 
be approached with extreme care be- 
cause of the type and experience of 
the salesmen, and because, if the 
quotas were to be of any benefit, they 


must clearly point to sales levels con- 
siderably higher than the immediate 
past. If “just another quota” were to 
be presented, the salesmen would reach 
it with a mixture of scorn and indiffer- 
ence. 

Therefore, about the middle of the 
‘““Men and Merchandise” series, a let- 
ter was sent to each salesman defining 
“Normal Sales Expectation” and the 
term, ‘Attainment Quota,” and asking 
his cooperation in determining the 
proper figures for his territory. At 
the same time careful study in the 
home office established the two quotas 
for each territory—basing them on 
government statistics, retail sales, pop- 
ulation, local business conditions, com- 
petition, distance from shipping points, 
and other pertinent data including 
considerable personal knowledge of 
the territories. 

The figures received from the sales- 
men and the ones scientifically arrived 
at by Mr. Driscoll and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge were then compared and certain 
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very minor adjustments made. It is to 
the everlasting credit of the Sweet-Orr 
salesmen that, with a couple of slight 
exceptions, every man’s personal esti- 
mates for his territory coincided almost 
exactly with those reached in the home 
office. 

The success of ‘Men and Merchan- 
dise’’ has made it imperative that the 
series be continued, and additional 
chapters are now being planned. They 


will continue to build the salesmen’s 
knowledge of the three elements vital 
to every salesman: (1) his territory, 
(2) his product, and (3) himself. 
The whole purpose of the series is 
to increase the legitimate confidence of 
the men in themselves, focusing par- 
ticular attention on their complete 
responsibility to themselves, as busi- 
ness men, for their territories and, 
consequently, their incomes. 


It carries broadcasting and amplifying equipment, a motion picture screen and 
projector—and much good will. 


Kool Sound Truck Tours South, 
Sampling and Pushing Premiums 


Brown & Williamson’s special coach is leaving behind it a 


trail of increased sales for Kool and Raleigh cigarettes. It 


alternates showings of feature films with advertising shorts. 


HE trend toward showmanship 

in advertising and merchandis- 

ing is demonstrated by the 

latest, and one of the most pro- 
ductive, sales aids adopted by the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisville, Ky., to publicize Kool and 
Raleigh cigarettes. 

A huge sound truck complete with 
broadcasting and amplifying equip- 
ment, and motion picture screen and 
projector—representing a $16,000 in- 
vestment—has already covered 25 
states in a nationwide tour. It is 
spending the Winter touring the 
South, devoting a week to cities the 
size of New Orleans and a day or two 
apiece to small towns, 

J. C. Clark, special advertising rep- 
resentative of the tobacco firm, who is 
in charge of the truck’s operations, 
states that this type of advertising is 
proving exceptionally productive. It 
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has succeeded in boosting sales of 
both Kools and Raleighs appreciably 
in communities already covered. 

The truck makes a round of all the 
principal cigarette outlets in the com- 
munity, playing music in front of the 
various cigar and drug stores and 
offering a free pack of cigarettes to 
each person who buys a pack from the 
retailer with whom the truck is work- 
ing at the moment. The offer of a 
free pack is limited to one to the cus- 
tomer and in some instances the pur- 
chase of two packages of cigarettes is 
required. 

One of the most productive cities 
invaded to date, Mr. Clark said, was 
Buffalo, N. Y., where the purchase of 
two packages was required in order to 
qualify for the free one. Here, some 
2,500 packages were given away in 
cooperation with a single retail outlet. 
This represented the sale of 5,000 


packs of Kools and Raleighs in this 
one store. 

Panels on each side of the truck 
display an assortment of the premiums 
awarded with B. & W. coupons. Each 
person receiving the free cigarettes 
likewise is presented with a 28-page 
premium catalog illustrating twenty- 
odd attractive premium items awarded 
with the coupons and without further 
cost. 

Brown & Williamson feature, as 
the backbone of their premium plan, 
gift merchandise that is closely associ- 
ated with cigarettes and smoking. 
Prominent among the articles listed 
are such related items as playing 
cards; an occasional table; two bridge 
tables; folding bridge chairs; a bridge 
table cover; score pads encased in 
leather covers; chromium ash trays; a 
cocktail set consisting of a chromium 
shaker, tray and four cups; a linen 
luncheon or bridge set of hand em- 
broidered cloth and four napkins; a 
cigarette box constructed of laminated 
wood with a chrome knob; an enam- 
eled cigarette case; a variety of glass- 
ware, including glasses for iced tea, 
highballs and cocktails, decorated with 
wide frosted bands and platinum 
stripes; a silver tea service composed 
of teapot, bread or sandwich tray and 
cream and sugar set; 26-piece silver 
service; a poker set which includes a 
solid walnut case with 300 chips and 
two decks of cards. 

Also shown in the B. & W. catalog 
are such other premiums as julep cups, 
bathroom scales, silk hosiery, glass 
coffee makers, leather cases for toilet 
articles, a highball table, pen and pen- 
cil set, golf balls, umbrellas. 

In addition to covering the prin- 
cipal retail outlets in each community, 
the truck is routed to fairs, picnics and 
public gatherings of all sorts where a 
complete entertainment program of 
music and motion pictures is offered to 
spectators. Feature films are alter- 
nated with advertising shorts stressing 
the advantages of Raleigh and Kool 
cigarettes and the attractiveness of the 
premiums offered with coupons packed 
with each package. The redemption 
value of the various premiums, inci- 
dentally, ranges from 50 to 825 cou- 
pons each, representing from two 
months’ to more than two years’ smok- 
ing for the average individual. 


Release Kenwood Felt Film 


F. C. Huyck & Sons (Kenwood Mills, 
Albany, N. Y.) largest producers of paper- 
makers’ felts, have completed a talking 
movie depicting every step in the making 
of Kenwood felt. The first of its kind in 
the industry, the picture will be shown to 
employes of paper mills throughout the 
country. Caravel Films, Inc., produced it 
under the direction of the G. Lynn Sumner 
Co., Huyck’s ad agency. 
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“Hold it, boys! General Foods wants ‘raspberry’ changed to ‘strawberry’ in that Jell-O spread!” 
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Buick scored highest for beauty at November auto shows 


An MRCA - SALES MANAGEMENT 
survey (the 38th in a series), 


edited by 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 


2,000 Motorists Rate 1937 Cars 


on [heir Appearance Value 


O all the new cars look pretty 
much alike? During the No- 
vember and December auto- 
mobile shows you probably 

heard friends say that there wasn’t 
much to choose between the various 
makes so far as appearance was con- 
cerned. 

Your friends, if they made such a 
remark, are not typical of automobile 
buyers as a whole, for a survey made 
among 2,005 men and women who 
inspected the 1937 models shows a 
great variance in the appearance rating. 

Asked by Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America investigators what 
automobiles they liked most in appear- 
ance, the answers ranged from a low 
of 0.3% for LaFayette to a high of 
14.7% for the new Buick. 

And in answering the reverse ques- 
tion—what car they liked /east in ap- 
pearance—the range was from a low 
of 0.1% for LaSalle to a high of 
23.7% for the Willys. That Willys 
figure, while high, represents progress 
in the right direction, for two years 
ago twice as many people said they 
liked it least. 

MRCA, under the direction of Per- 
cival White and Pauline Arnold, has 
secured appearance ratings on new 
model cars for four consecutive years, 
and the tables herewith show an inter- 
esting ebb and flow of opinion. This 
year the questions were asked as 
people came out of exhibits of motor 
cars where all but Fords and Lincolns 
were displayed. Of the 2,005 people 
about 83% were men and 17% 
women. 

Questions about appearance cannot 
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Truth of “It’s Buick Again” confirmed by asking 2,000 


motorists what cars they like most—and least—in appear- 


ance; sampling of cross-section of motorists forecasts trends 


in consumer acceptance for cars above lowest price range. 


be expected to mirror exactly the prob- 
able sales rankings of the cars, for 
other considerations affect the sale of 
cars: Price, mechanical qualities, ad- 
vertising, availability, local service, 
salesmanship, etc. 

Motorists may like the appearance 
of a high-priced car but be unable to 
afford the purchase, or they may not 
be struck by the appearance of a low- 
priced car but buy it, nevertheless, be- 
cause of price or other factors. 

The ten 1937 cars most liked in 
appearance are, in order: Buick, 
Cord, Oldsmobile, Packard, Duesen- 
berg, Chrysler, Chevrolet, Studebaker, 
Cadillac and Pontiac. 

The ten least liked in appearance 
are: Willys, Austin, Cord, Chrysler, 
Chevrolet, Plymouth, Graham, Terra- 
plane, Packard and Pierce-Arrow. 

This does not necessarily indicate 
gains or losses in this order, since ap- 
pearance is only one of several factors, 
but it does show a degree of consumer 
acceptance which gives some makers a 
running start and handicaps others. 

A study of the current survey and 
those of other years indicates that 
questions about appearance do not tell 
us much about the probable sale of 
low-priced cars. It probably is to be 
expected that the higher-priced cars 


will be better looking and that in the 
General Motors line, for example, 
more people will pick the Buicks 

the Chevrolet as most attractive. But 
while we can learn nothing from such 
a study as to the volume of Buick sales 
as compared with Chevrolet it does 
show—and with unmistakable clarity 
—the trend of Buick sales. Here is 
the Buick record for four model-years: 


Car Year Like Most Like Least Net 


1934 11.3 0.0 11.3 
1935 7.6 0.9 6.7 
1936 11.5 0.4 11.1 
1937 14.7 0.4 14.3 


It is common knowledge that the 1935 
Buick was not conspicuously success- 
ful, that its share of the total business 
fell off. We know, too, that the 1936 
Buick was an outstanding success. 
The 1935 drop was predictable 
from the reactions of people who saw 
the cars at the national show. Fewer 
people than in the previous year gave 
it a high appearance rating, more liked 
it least. The reverse was true the fol- 
lowing year. The forecast made 1936 
look like a Buick year. It was a Buick 
year. Today the Buick people are say- 
ing “It’s Buick Again!” The votes 
polled by MRCA more than confirm 
the slogan. They indicate that it may 
turn out the biggest Buick year ever. 
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Oldsmobile’s amazing upturn in 
1936 was clearly predictable in ad- What Automobile Did You Like Most in Appearance? 
vance—and by testing among only 
2,000 of the country’s more than 20,- _ (This question was asked 2,005 motorists who had inspected the 1937 cars. A 
000.000 torist similar study was made in the three preceding years. Respondents were then asked 

’ Motorists. what car they liked least in appearance.) 

Studebaker also had a greatly im- Percent of Total Interviews 
proved 1936. Could this have been Cars 1937 1936 1935 1934 
forecast by asking motorists what cars EE SE OTTER 13 9.7 10.3 12.3 
they liked most, and least, in appear- Be ccsdbhcien,bearnunuueuiend 0.6 0.7 10.0 0.2 
ance? EE ccna pa hb we ekeNe Oe Re aw eae 14.7 11.5 7.6 11.3 

PE cicdtawesaseccuncexanrens 4.5 2.7 7.0 4.7 

Car Year Like Most Like Least Net Auburn eeoccceccesccesesrcesceere ece 4.4 6.6 13 
1934 3.7 0.7 3.0 PE sacaekerseaseoetneehees 6.2 5.0 6.5 16.4 
1935 26 L5 11 PR a cnccarnceeseounnnceet eae 43 3.2 6.1 5.6 
1936 : : : IED x sad ccs csnennowesnee 10.2 10.7 5.9 44 
93 3.7 1.0 2.7 ALT TETE 6.2 4.6 5.6 5.1 
1937 6.2 0.6 5.6 Lincoln and Zephyr..........-.. 0.3 5.5 4.7 3.2 
, . Duesenberg ........ccccccccccees 6.7 5.2 4.0 ree 
Studebaker’s improved appearance RR Ae Le EIA 3.7 3.3 2.9 3.7 
must have helped to push 1936 sales pe gg Silene daw tues ween - os 4 ¥ 
; . f MEE iiclnccnrendadnepaeekiewe : ‘ ; 4 

er gag 7 ae Se St ENE cre aicanneine 6.2 3.7 2.6 3.7 
avor Us year. DEED, soccnenexedenseen a 1.2 2.0 43 

We know that Mr. Chrysler was at Pierce-Arrow .......seeeeeeeeees 14 2.0 2.0 3.5 
least ahead of the times in introducing wo eceeeecesesreseeeseseeseeees 7 a oy oe 
the extreme “Airflow” models of ee) oe 1.6 15 0.9 
Chrysler and DeSoto. He has now | OE AAT RE REPT: 1.0 15 0.7 2.2 
stopped making that model in the Terraplane-Essex .......-+-++++05 1.2 0.4 0.7 2.4 
DeSoto and he no longer features it in LaFayette ........-.eeeeeeeeeeeee 0.3 0.5 0.6 “se 

: SS DEE rs penn ree ieee 0.5 0.3 1.4 
the Chrysler line. Could the lack of RN ERRRE: er 2.5 0.2 0.2 0.2 
public acceptance have been foretold? GOEE  ncwesveseveseavnsscusvcsene 11.3 14.6 iad ons 
Here is the Chrysler record on the Miscellaneous Makes........---+- 1.8 iors 
appearance questions: 


As pointed out before, so many fac- 
. : . : ? tors influence buying decisions on new 
in Appearance! ying 
What Automobile Did You Like Least pp cass that we cannes dagen ween o> 
Percent of Total Interviews pearance-ratings alone, although they 
Cars 1937 1936 1935 re do seem to indicate trends in cars 
WHYS .20-rrervecseccressosecens “1 = = Ly above the lowest-priced level. 
—— a - ! hlUrelhlUrrllCU 1936 sales rankings (in units, not 
Hupmobile .........sccccccceees 0.2 2.2 4.3 2.1 dollars) based upon registrations for 
DEE Se editseuecanenenieenteiin 0.5 1.2 3.4 eos the first ten months, were as follows: 
NFOEC ROE OC ere 1.3 1.1 2.4 7.8 
DTT Ub keehs hentanmnadebe ita 1. 2.1 15 1. Chevrolet 14. Hudson 
Terraplane-Essex .........++.+++ 2.0 0.3 1.7 1.6 2. Ford 15. Lafayette 
OS EOC ore 0.6 1.0 15 0.7 3. Plymouth 16. Graham 
DGGUENOUE ovccccccsssvevenssens 0.5 0.4 1.4 ees 4. Dodge 17. Lincoln and 
PRE cccccccsesvccvcvessvesces 0.4 0.8 1.4 0.3 5. Oldsmobile Zephyr 
BEE cscvdnnncenstndseseeeues een 15 13 1.1 6. Pontiac 18. Willys 
Plymouth .....cccccccccccccacece 3.1 1.0 1.2 15 7. Buick 19. LaSalle 
a i i ieicsirap inch miacaratonsidellbligds 2.1 0.4 11 0.2 8. Terraplane-Essex 20. Cadillac 
PRMD i vcccvccsenccesccessestses 13 0.3 1.0 0.6 9. Studebaker 21. Reo 
ESET Me 0.7 1.3 1.0 0.5 10. Packard 22. Auburn 
OS rrr 1.4 1.4 1.0 0.3 11. Chrysler 23. Hupmobile 
ere re 0.4 0.4 0.9 mig 12. DeSoto 24. Cord 
SED coc ceceesneadeveneenonk 1.9 0.7 re oF 13. Nash 25. Pierce-Arrow 
| ELT REALE 0.9 0.8 Y . 
Oldonabile PLAID AS 0.8 0.4 0.5 yi What will the 1937 sales records 
PONE ova scence denaceasen 1.8 0.9 0.5 0.8 show ? 
LaSalle eee ewer eee eeeseeeeeeeeeeee 0.1 0.3 as - The ““net”’ appearance-reactions to 
Cadillac al a ae aaa aa 0.3 0.2 2 ‘ the 1937 line as compared with 1936 
Lincoln and Zephyr.........---- ‘a 0.3 0.2 gare 7 one 
DEE nviseiecuelanusaenecieeaie 6.0 13.0 vad - (percentage liking “‘most’’ minus per- 
ee ee 10.8 one _ centage liking “‘least’) indicate that 
Miscellaneous Makes ecoresececes 8.0 ° the following cars have made striking 
gains in this factor: Buick, Cadillac, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet, Duesenberg, Stude- 
Car Year Like Most Like Least Net dislike it. The new Willys is an ex- baker, Ford, Willys, and Cord. 
1934 16.4 17.6 1.2 ample, and so is the Cord of both The following cars may improve 
1935 6.5 8.6 p 1936 and 1937. The newness and over their 1936 sales showings, but 
1936 3.0 3.5 implici 6 Cord made apparently that improvement must 
1937 $2 43 14 Simplicity of the 193 Pp y Pp 


The reactions to the “Airflow” de- 
sign illustrate the point that an extreme 
design causes more people to be i 
impressed with the appearance of a 
car. More will like it and more will 
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14.6% of show-goers pick it as the 
most attractive—but 13.0% said it 
was least attractive. This year it is 
no longer such a novelty, and only 
11.3% picked it as most attractive, but 
only 6% found it least attractive. 


come through other factors than en- 
hanced rating on appearance. The 
“net” of these cars drops measurably: 
Packard, Dodge, Oldsmobile, Ply- 
mouth, Pierce-Arrow, Graham, Terra- 
plane, LaFayette. 
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Is This a Young Man’s Age? 


Are the oldsters in executive positions being shoved 


aside? This survey of age and compensation answers the 


question so far as large corporations are concerned 


ONSIDERABLE interest has 
been aroused in the editorial 
oflices of SALES MANAGEMENT 
concerning the results of stud- 

ies announced by the Commonwealth 
Fund, to the effect that there is little 
gain or loss in the keenness of the 
human mind between the ages of 20 
and 60. Does this apply to corpora- 
tion executives, has been one of the 
queries? What are the ages of some 
of our industrial leaders, and what de- 
gree of success have their companies 
attained? Again, how many execu- 


tives have started and remained with 
the company in which they have 


George F. Johnson, above, at 79, is 
chairman of the board of Endicott 
Johnson Corp. 


Sewell L. Avery, below, 62, is presi- 

dent of U. S. Gypsum Co. and presi- 

dent and chairman of Montgomery 
Ward. 


BY N. D. FARMER 


gained both promotion and promi- 
nence? 

Much has been said and written, 
particularly during the years of the 
depression, on the thesis that this is 
a young man’s age, and that there is 
not any room for those of middle or 
older life. The study below may be 
of interest in this connection. 

All of the data given are available 
in various sources to which any reader 
may have access, so that nothing of a 
confidential character is disclosed 
which has not been previously made 
public. 


Air Reduction Co. 


C. E. Adams, born in 1881, gained 
his early business experience as a pri- 
vate secretary, later becoming a stock 
broker and firm member of Foster & 
Adams. He entered the Air Reduc- 
tion Co. in 1918, becoming successive- 
ly treasurer, vice-president, and presi- 
dent since 1921. 


Henry W. Phelps, above, president of Amer- 

ican Can Co. is also chairman of the board 

of Add-Index Corp. and director of Metal & 

Thermit Corp. His outside interests include 

memberships in six clubs and a variety of 

activities that laugh at his three-score and 
thirteen years. 


b of S. L. Avery by Blank- 
Phases °M. Chester, by Harris ! 
Ewing; H. S. Firestone, by Underwoos 
& Underwood; C. W. Nash, by Blank- 

Stoller. 


American Can Co. 


H. W. Phelps, born in 1863, was 
making cans before he reached the age 
of 25, under the name of Ranney & 
Phelps. In 1901 he became sales 
manager of the American Can Co., 
occupying successively the offices of 
general sales manager, vice-president, 
president from 1923 to 1936, and now 
chairman of the board. 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Walter S. Gifford, born in 1885, 
entered the employ of Western Elec- 


A. W. Robertson, above, aged 

56, is chairman of the board of 

the far-flung Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 


Charles W. Nash, below, 72, is 
chairman of the board of Nash 
Motors, which recently merged 
with Kelvinator refrigerators. 


Colby M. Chester, above, 59, as 
chairman of the board of General 
Foods Corp. oversees the sale of 
more than 80 products. 
Owen D. Young, below, at 62 is 
chairman of the board of General 
Electric Co. and famed as an inter- 
national financier. 


tric Co. (important subsidiary) in 
1905, later becoming chief statistician 
and vice-president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which he has 
served as president since 1925. 


American Tobacco Co. 


George Washington Hill, born in 
1884, has been associated with the 
American Tobacco Co. since 1904, 
and succeeded his father as president 
in 1925. Much publicity was given 
the bonus arrangement which gave the 
president $705,607 in addition to a 
salary of $120,000 in 1932. 


Chrysler Corp. 


Walter P. Chrysler, colorful execu- 
tive, who was born in 1875, entered 
industry as a locomotive wiper and at 
16 was building them. He became 
an apprentice machinist, and at 33 was 
a railroad superintendent of motive 
power. After two years with Baldwin 
Locomotive Works as assistant man- 
ager and then as manager of the Pitts 
burgh Works, he became works man- 


Alfred P. Sloan, below, is 61—not too 

old to direct the policies of the vast 

General Motors Corp. as_ president. 

He is also a director of E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co., the Pullman Co., 
and Johns-Manville Corp. 


ager of Buick Motor Co., 1912-1916, 
then president of that company from 
1916 to 1919. He was vice-president 
in charge of operations in General 
Motors, 1919-1920, and continued his 
automotive career as executive vice- 
president of Willys-Overland from 
1920 to 1922. Mr. Chrysler was then 
made chairman of the reorganization 
committee of Maxwell Motors, then 
in serious difficulty, and from this 
later developed the successful Chrysler 
Corp., which has been a big factor in 
the automobile world since 1924. 


E. IT. du Pont de Nemours Co. 


Irenee du Pont born in 1876, Lam- 
mot du Pont in 1880, and Pierre du 
Pont in 1870, represent vast financial 
interests, particularly so in General 


Motors Corp. and E. I. du Pont de ~ 


Nemours & Co., of which latter com- 
pany they are respectively vice-chair- 
man, president and chairman, Their 
vast holdings, directly and indirectly, 
of stock in General Motors Corp., of 
which Lammot du Pont is chairman 
of the board, were recently reported 
as follows: 
Irenee du Pont... 
Lammot du Pont. . 
Pierre du Pont.... 
In 
E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co.. 
General Motors 
Security Co... 


24,054 Shares 
45,324 “ 
116,237 


156,250 


9,843,750 


Endicott Johnson Corp. 


George F. Johnson, born in 1857, 
came up from the ranks, and worked 
in every department of a shoe shop. 


~ 


Thomas J. Watson, above, 62, is 
president of International Business 
Machines Corp. and also an officer 
in some 25 other companies and in- 
stitutions. 
Harvey S. Firestone, below, 68, is 
chairman of the board of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


A partnership was formed with Harry 
B. Endicott, which became known as 
Endicott, Johnson & Co., now Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Harvey S. Firestone, born in 1868, 
had his early rubber experience with 
Victor Rubber Co., Chicago, of which 
he was president from 1896 to 1900. 
That year he organized Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., with 17 employes. Em- 
ploying thousands of workers today, 
the products of this company enter 
many fields. 


General Electric Co. 


Owen D. Young, born in 1874, was 
educated for the legal profession, and 
began to practice in Boston in 1896. 
He went to New York in 1913 as 
counsel for General Electric Co., was 
made vice-president and held that 
office until 1922, since which time he 
has been chairman of the board. 

Gerard Swope, born in 1872, began 
his career in 1895 as a helper in the 


Western Electric Co. 


factory of 
Shortly thereafter he became connected 
with General Electric Co., where suc- 
cessive promotions ore him to the 


office of the vice-president in 1913, 
and he has been president of the com- 
pany since 1922. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


George L. Hartford, born in 1865, 
and John A. Hartford, born 1873, re- 
spectively chairman and president of 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their father, 
control the affairs of this great corpo- 
ration. 


General Foods Corp. 


Colby M. Chester, born in 1877, 
now chairman of the board of General 
Foods Corp., was educated as a law- 
yer, and served for a time in the of- 
fice of Charles Evans Hughes. After 
being treasurer of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore from 1904 to 1911, he again 
practiced law. Later he was assistant 


treasurer of Postum Cereal Co., now 
a part of General Foods. In the lat- 
ter company, Mr. Chester was suc- 
cessively treasurer, vice-president and 
president, then chairman. He was an 
important factor in the expansion of 
the company. 


International Business 
Machines Corp. 


Thomas J. Watson, born in 1874, 
was connected with National Cash 
Register Co. for 15 years as special 
representative and general sales man- 
ager. NCR was the training-ground 
several years ago for executives who 
later attained industrial prominence. 
Since 1914 he has been president of 
IBM, which has made great strides in 
the last few years, particularly in for- 
eign fields, where its products are used 
in 79 countries. The company has 
undoubtedly benefitted through the 
tremendous expansion of governmental 
activities in Washington. The record 
of earnings of IBM is impressive. In 


1930, the company earned $11.53 per 
share; 1931, $11.08; 1932, $9.11; 
1933, $8.16; 1934, $9.38; 1935, 
$9.88. The first half of 1936 showed 
$5.18 per share. 


General Motors Corp. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., born in 1875, 
was associated with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. for 15 years, and became 
president and general manager. Here 
was his introduction to the automotive 
field, as Haynes-Apperson and Olds 
cars first used the Hyatt product. 
Later he was for a period of three 
years president of United Motors, the 
accessofy group, which was followed 
by his being sponsored, in 1923, for 
the presidency of General Motors by 
the du Pont interests. He was elected 
to that office and remains there today. 


International Harvester Co. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, born in 
1859, has been decidedly active in 
(Continued on page 68) 


| Shares of common 
Company Executive and Title Year of | Total | stock owned, or con- Did common stock dividends 
| birth! Compensation? | trolled, directly or continue throughout depression‘ *' 
| | indirectly* | 
Air Reduction Co. | C. €, Adams, pres......... | 1881 $76,609. 1,000 Yes. Some extra dividends. 
American Can Co. | H.W. Phelps, chrmn...... 1863 7 | . Yes. Some extra dividends. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co... | W. S, Gifford, pres... .... 1885 210,050. 1,513 Yes. $9.00 rate maintained. 
American Tobacco Co........ George W. Hill, pres...... 1884 187,126. 3,010 Yes. Stock split-up 1930. 
EE a ae ee | W. P. Chrysler, pres........ 1875 197,568. 109,972 Yes. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co... . | P. S$. du Pont, chrmn.... 1870 . 33,252 Yes, at lowered rates. 
| trenee du Pont, viee chrmn. 1876 . 3,000 
| Lammot du Pont, pres...... 1880 ° 35,260 
Endicott Johnson Corp... | G.F. Johnson, chrmn.......| 1857 . . Yes, at lowered rates. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... HWS. Firestone, chrmn..... 1868 ° | ° Yes, at lowered rates. 
General Electric Co..... Owen D. Young, chrmn.. . . 1874 90,672. 7,900 Yes, at lowered rates. 
Gerard Swope, pres........ 1872 90,672. 1,600 
General Foods Corp...... C. M. Chester, chrmn...... 1877 84,380. 20,175 Yes, at lowered rates. 
General Motors Corp. | A. P. Sloan, Jr., pres... .. 1875 201,693. 775,081 Yes, at lowered rates. 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company | George L. Hartford, chrmn... 1865 125,000. Family control Yes. 
John A. Hartford, pres.. 1873 125,000. | 
international Business Machines Corp.... | Thomas J. Watson, pres... 1874 303,816. 6,413 Yes. Some extra stock dividends. 
International Harvester Co. Cyrus McCormick, ‘director. 1859 . 244,266 Yes, at lowered rates. 
Kresge S. S., Co.. S. S. Kresge, chrmn.. | 1867 | 407,000. | . Yes, at lowered rates. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. | J.C. Kraft, pres........ 1874 75,000. ° (National Dairy subsidiary) 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. | A. H. Morrill, pres....... | 1875 ° Yes. Some extras. 
Lever Bros.............. F. J. Countway, pres..... 1876 | 298,049. | * Yes. 
Montgomery Ward Co. | Sewell L. Avery, pres. chr.. | 1874 | 100,200. 96,000 Present common—nothing paid 1931-35. 
Nash Motors Co..*...... Chas. W. Nash, chrmn... . 1864 bg ° Yes, at lowered rates. 
National Biscuit Co.. R. E. Tomlinson, pres..... . 1877 106,500. 6,068 Yes, at lowered rates. 
National Cash Register Co.. E. A. Deeds, pres. chrmn... 1874 100,000. 48,000 “A” nothing in 1932. ‘B” nothing 1932-1933. 
National Dairy Products Ce... T. H. Mcinnerney, pres... . _| 1867 108,000. ad Yes, at lowered rates. 
| | 
Re F. T. Bedford, pres........ | 1878 | 48,750. ° Yes, at increasing rates. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co........... R. E. Wood, pres.... ; | 1879 86,224. 32,230 Nothing paid in 1933 and 1934. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J....... | W.C. Teagle, pres....... 1878 125,000 40,100 Yes. e@ extra dividends. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co......... Cc. K. G. a. @ chrmn.. . . | 1861 . ° Yes, at lowered rates. 
J. J. Ricks, pres.. - 1879 - 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. A. W. Robertson, chrmn.. . . »--,| 1880 ° ° Yes, at lowered rates. Nothing 1934. 
Woolworth, F. W. Co. B. D. Miller, pres... . 309,980. 13,960 Yes. One extra dividend. 
!Taken from ‘‘Who’s Who,” current edition. 
*Thi s figure includes salary, bonus if ary bonus was paid, and director's fecsifany. It is ‘‘total compensation.” Long ure is for the year 1934, except in the case of B. D. Miller 
of Woolworth, where the figure is for 1935 and the salary reference is from the Boston News Bureau, July 16, 1936. References to other salaries listed, =~ apply to the 
year 1934, are based on releases of the Securities & Exchange Commission, dated December 7, 1935, January 7, 1936, and May 6, 1936, in Washington D.C. 
‘Based on releases of Securities & Exchange Commission. 
‘Data taken from Moody’s Manual of Industrials and Utilities. 
5*Means ‘‘Data not reported in daily press.” 
*Now Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
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All Media Talk Markets, 
But When Markets Talk 
Media, It's Time to Listen! 


N “odd lot’’ buyer makes a stock 
market operator...“\A’’ buys ten 
shares of General Motors and ‘'B” 
buys ten thousand shares of New 
York Central...but the difference in 
Capital makes no difference in the 
Conversation. 


They are both “in the market’’...even 
though only one is “in the money”. 


That's the trouble with terminologies 
... the superficial and the substantial 
use the same “tags”. 


All media talk markets, but it is still 
true that the size of a market is govern- 


ed by the size of the medium you use. 


The Metropolitan Sunday News- 


paper Group, not only circulates 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE @ Buffalo TIMES @ Philadelphia INQUIRER 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS e New York NEWS e Pittsburgh PRESS 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER e St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR 
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where the world’s richest markets 
are, but reflects in the size of its circu- 
lation the teeming characteristics of 


those markets themselves. 


Any group can tell you that the 
Twenty-state area of the North- 
eastern section of the United States 
contains 60% of the country’s popu- 
lation and is responsible for 67% of 
its retail sales... but by that very 
token, it follows, that only INTENSE 
COVERAGE can convert these statisti- 


cal riches into business for you. 


The 6,500,000 to 8,000,000* circulation 
of the Metropolitan is greater than 
the circulation of any single medium 
or any group of mediums the world 
has ever known...and the three lines 
below sum up the story and the form- 
ula of its sales evangelism: 


If you want your product to be “in the money” 


Instead of merely theoretically “in the market” 


Place it in the GROUP numerically “in the know” 


Gravure 


cme —wreekly 


Color 


Additional or alternate papers 
Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 


ropoli 
—— Detroit FREE PRESS © New York HERALD TRIBUNE 


Newspapers, Inc. St. Louis POST-DISPATCH e@ Washington POST 


New York «© Chicago 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD-FROM 6'/, TO MORE THAN § MILLION FAMILIES* 


* with additional or alternate papers 
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Crescent plans for 
related selling are 
worked out in exact 
| detail: Any grocer’s 
clerk could assemble 


MOLASSES 


Leste 


| this suggested set-up 
for a holiday promo- 
tion, Grocers are 


Apo.es 


Corree. 


well disposed toward 
such group displays, 


Dummy where the “special” 


Ovamy does not hog the 
Bo x 


spotlight, but gives 
a hand to slower- 


moving but longer- 
profit items. 


Crescent Wins Dealer Push with 
Related Sales Merchandising Plans 


6 WOMAN spends many 
hours ‘just looking around’ 
in a department store, se- 
lecting many things she de- 

sires and will buy now or eventually,” 

says Rex E. Smith, vice-president of 
the Crescent Manufacturing Co., Se- 
attle. “In direct contrast, she will 
linger no longer than is necessary at 
her grocer’s. She considers shopping 
at the grocery a matter of daily and 
often boresome routine. Because the 
grocer is not geared to the same mer- 
chandising tempo as is the department 
store. He has failed to consider that 
the eye appeal of merchandise dis- 
played usually decides what and how 
much the housewife will purchase.” 

To meet the need of more eye-buy 
appeal in grocery merchandising, the 

Crescent firm has newly launched a 

related selling dealer aid program 

which is proving itself a natural. In- 

stead of merely featuring food at a 

price, the grocer is led to employ ase- 

of-product ideas to interest housewives 

—to make them linger longer—to 

arouse desire for specific merchandise 

and more of it—to give the men be- 
hind the grocery counters something 
definite and interesting to talk about. 

A new related selling idea goes out 
to the dealership approximately every 

30 days. The time varies because of 

seasonal promotions. Special general 
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Backbone of this food man- 
ufacturer’s plan for getting 
display for his own prod- 
ucts is to furnish grocers 
with ideas for pushing com- 


panies of related 


items, 
whether or not all of them 


bear the Crescent label. 


related sales ideas are developed for 
the holidays, Thanksgiving, Easter, etc. 

The publicity vehicle is a news 
sheet—‘‘Making Them Buy’—<ircu- 
lated among the dealers. Also, the 
salesmen and the food service repre- 
sentatives push the idea. The dealer 
may signify his desire for the display 
material to be used in creating the re- 
lated arrangement by filling in a cuu- 
pon which is part of this news sheet, 
or the salesman may make the arrange- 
ment. The coupon is phrased to ac- 
cord with the merchandising psychol- 
ogy behind this plan—namely, that the 
dealer is not merely being asked to 
“put up another display,” but to help 


himself to more profits with an idea 
that will sell a lot of related merchan- 
dise. The coupon reads: “I want to 
cash in on the Crescent Related Sales 


Plan for .. (month) .... Have the 
Crescent salesman deliver and help 
me install the display. Signed...... ‘ 


Whether the dealer orders the re- 
lated sales material direct, or works 
through the salesman, he quickly 
comes to a realization that here is a 
professional display service at his 
command. The related waffle display, 
for example, called for a large waffle 
back-piece, 25 recipe folders for in- 
sertion in the pocket built into this 
piece, three display cards featuring 
‘Crescent coffee, Crescent Mapleine 
flavoring, and Crescent baking pow- 
der and ten blank price cards. With 
this material went a diagrammed 
placement chart showing exactly how 
to arrange the food items and the dis- 
play pieces. 

Every item that the housewife 
needed to make standard or unusual 
waffles—and the recipe folder featured 
19 new ideas for waffles, hotcakes, 
fritters—was provided for in the dis- 
play, as well as Crescent-made items 
used in conjunction with waffle serv- 
ice, such as Mapleine for the syrup, 
baking powder, etc. In fact, 60% of 
the suggested items used in this dis- 
play were not Crescent products, in- 
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REACH FARTHER 
FOR SALES 


S.., at your desk if you need to, yet go where you will. Widen your field. Multiply 
your contacts. .. . Long Distance will take you to a dozen states in a day—a dozen cities 
in an hour. You can follow up inquiries, sift out live leads, make appointments for per- 
sonal visits, avoid long lobby-waits, keep in touch between trips—quickly and inexpen- 


sively. . . . Reach for your telephone and reach for more business in 1937. The 


local telephone company will show you definite dollars-and-cents ways of doing it. © 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE NOW LOWER THAN EVER- 
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cluding flours and eggs, shortenings, 
butter, salt, sugar, liquids. 


Another typical Crescent related 
selling idea is the one used prior to 
Thanksgiving, when the set-up sold 
three items for the dealer. The 
recipe folder in this instance—‘Turkey 
Talk’’—-featured recipes for the com- 
plete Thanksgiving menu, and thus 
met the mood of the moment when 
housewives entered the store. 

Care was taken with this, as in all of 
the related sales ideas which have been 
released, to make the idea as simple 
as possible. 

And—all of this carries a real vol- 
ume reward for Crescent. The grocer 
who sells more flour, butter, eggs and 
shortening, because he is able to point 
to new Crescent waffle recipes, also 
sells more Crescent items which go 
with waffles. 

Another interest angle of the Cres- 
cent plan is that it provides a way to 
get the slower moving, but longer 
profit items into the dealer attention 


spotlight. For instance, if flour is on 
sale, the dealer can’t increase the price 
to average up the margin, but he can 
use suggestive selling on long-profit 
items to grade up his profits. Therein 
lies a real aid to the grocer in such a 
related sales idea as the waffle set-up, 
comprising an assortment of food 
items and giving the slower-moving 
but longer-profit items an equal break 
with the fast-moving specials. 

Crescent salesmen are asked for defi- 
nite cooperation in this campaign. 
Each is assigned a minimum quota of 
displays to be set up in his territory; 
they report on establishment of dis- 
plays along with regular sales reports. 

To view this related sales plan at 
work is to be convinced of the authen- 
ticity of the recently announced survey 
fact—that an average woman who 
comes into a grocery store with a 74- 
cent shopping list can be counted on 
to spend 26 cents more on items sug- 
gestively sold to her on eye appeal— 
buy appeal. 


Jelke Wins 70% Distribution in 
4. Weeks in Indianapolis Test 


Drive on New Cheese 


Newspaper advertising, a sampling campaign involving a 


dealer coupon, and dramatic point-of-sale material were 


important factors in this introductory sales and advertising 


campaign for hickory-smoked cheddar. 


NTRODUCING its new hickory- 
smoked cheddar cheese, packed in 
sausage casings, the John F. Jelke 
Co., Chicago, recently used Indi- 

anapolis for a test campaign. Taking 
advantage of a food show held on the 
last week in October, the company 
sampled the visitors, giving “tastes” 
on crackers. 

Immediately an advertising cam- 
paign, carrying unique copy—balloon 
captions discussing the cheese—was 
started in the three Indianapolis daily 
newspapers, the News, Star and Times. 
Two hundred-line advertisements, two 
columns wide, were used in each 
paper twice each week. The “bal- 
loons” came out of odd places—from 
a box car, a radio, a manhole, sleeper 
berths, etc. 

With the kick-off of the campaign, 
starting on November 9 and continu- 
ing through to November 19, a crew 
of Western Union messenger boys, in 
uniform, was kept busy ringing door- 
bells. Each boy was required to 
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memorize a short speech as follows: 

“Here is a sample of the new 
smoked cheddar cheese. If you like this 
small sample you may take this card to 
any store where cheese is sold and get 
the full 25-cent size link for only 5 
cents.” 

The sample given at the door 
weighed about one ounce. The house- 
wife, by presenting the card to her 
grocer, could get a full-sized link for 
a nickel. The grocer was permitted 
to keep the nickel as his profit, Jelke 
giving him all the cheese used in the 
sampling. 

Indianapolis has 81,049 white fami- 
lies. Only the better residential areas 
were chosen for the sampling cam- 
paign. Sample and card were left 
only if the housewife answered the 
doorbell. If there was no response a 
folder was tucked under the door. In 
order to force action November 30 
was fixed as the final date for the re- 
demption of the cards. 

A check-up of grocers on December 


4 revealed that 38,380 links of the 
cheese had been sold. A check against 
the cards showed that 38,790 cards 
had been distributed. However, only 
16,852 cards had been offered for re- 
demption, so that 21,528 straight-put 
sales had been made. What propor- 
tion of these were re-orders or first 
buys, of course, cannot be determined. 

The more important point, however, 
was the number of outlets opened up. 
The picture, in less than four weeks, 
on a new product, was as follows: 


Grocery Outlets Per Cent 
Stores Opened of Total 
Class AA .. 34 33 97 
Ciass A ... 127 108 85 
Class B ... 363 325 89 
Cisse (Cw. 2D 145 48 
Clas D ... 61 4 6.5 
Total ... 884 615 69.7 


In addition to these results, the 
cheese campaign enabled the company 
to sell other Jelke products to a con- 
siderable number of stores which had 
never stocked them before. 


Hit Bellwethers First 


The method of salesmen’s attack, in 
all cases, was to visit the larger, more 
aggressive key outlets first. The result 
was that when the salesman got to the 
smaller stores, the dealer knew about 
the cheese and its general acceptance 
and much less time was required to 
sell him. 

On the day the figures tabulated 
above were compiled, December 4, the 
job of opening up new outlets was 
considered in nowise completed. Four 
women demonstrators were put into 
Indianapolis as soon as the campaign 
got under way and were rotated from 
store to store up to Christmas. One 
reason for this was to offset the usual 
let-down which follows the close of 
any high-pressure sampling campaign. 

During the Western Union sam- 
pling campaign cards, consecutively 
numbered, were charged out to the 
supervisors—one supervisor to each 
crew of six boys—each day. Out of 
51,720 calls 12,930 housewives failed 
to respond to the doorbell. 

In other words, 48% of all white 
families in Indianapolis were con- 
tacted personally by a Western Union 
boy bringing the sample and special 
offer, while an additional 16%— 
those not at home or giving no re- 
sponse—received a folder which was 
slipped under the door. This means 
that 64% of all white families were 
visited and left advertising material or 
samples. 

Many grocers when called on for 
the first time by a Jelke representative 
reported that they had already received 
calls for the cheese, which was valu- 
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DO YOU MEAN 

TO SAY THIS 

NEW CHEDDAR 
CHEESE 1S 
SMOKED— 


YES, BUT IT'S 
AGED FIRST— 
THEN PUT INTO 
CASINGS LIKE A 
SAUSAGE, THEN 


SMOKED OVER REAL 
HICKORY CHIPS. 
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EPICURES HAIL 
New Delight in Cheese 


Not only is it tasty but it’s the smart thing to serve 

a new treat--this Smoked Cheddar Cheese Link. For here 
is rare, aged cheddar packed in casings like a sausagi 
smoked over hickory by a new process which creates a most 
zestful treat. This Smoked Cheddar Cheese Link is 
new rage at cocktail and bridge parties, luncheons, dinners 
and all smart occasions. Ask for Smoked Cheddar Cheese 
Link wherever cheese is sold, and delight your guests 

ALWAYS SERVED WHERE EPICURES GATHER 


able in breaking down resistance. 

In order not to permit a breaking 
down of the work already done, Jelke 
will continue its advertising campaign 
consistently until well into the Spring. 
The somewhat humorous nature of 
the illustrations used in the newspaper 
advertising, according to reports, has 
giver them a _ more-than-ordinary 
human interest value. 

A number of the grocers have vol- 
untarily used “drop-ins” in their 
regular advertising, calling attention to 
the new Jelke cheese, and the news- 
papers have cooperated by running 
pictures and a limited number of read- 
ing notices on their household pages. 
The Star printed a four-page broad- 
side which was distributed to dealers. 

Jelke also distributed among the 
dealers a series of colorful window 
stickers, streamers, point-of-sale ma- 
terial and store displays in purple and 
yellow—showing the yellow links on 
purple background—with happy peo- 
ple eating cheese and crackers. 

Indianapolis was selected for the 
test campaign for the reason that it is 
known as the second largest cheese 
consuming market, per capita, in the 
United States. Other markets will be 
invaded soon with campaigns built 
around the experience attained in this 
test. 
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One of the series of news- 
paper ads with which 
Jelke provoked chuckles 
and stirred interest in 
the new “piquant, appe- 
tizing taste thrill.” Copy 
in the balloons was stand- 
ard, but the voices came 
from such places as a 
manhole, a radio, a box- 
ear, a lifeboat on the 
Queen Mary, and an air- 
plane. Inside the sausage 
at the bottom methods 
of serving were suggested 
in various manners calcu- 
lated to make _ readers 
lick their chops. 


What Men, What Facts 
Are Behind SM’s 
Future Sales Ratings? 


The original studies and conclusions 
as to SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future 
Sales Ratings (see page 8, this issue) 
are made by Peter B. B. Andrews and 
his direct assistants. These findings 
are then taken to a jury of competent 
authorities, in- 
cluding editors of 
leading trade 
magazines and 
papers, editors of 
statistical services, ; 
bank economists, Waa | 
trade association ot 
statisticians and : 
industrial ana- ie 
lysts. The ratings » 
are gone over ag 
minutely, and the Peter B. B. Andrews 
editing and judgment of these men are 
consolidated and weighed carefully by 
Mr. Andrews. The final rating 
conclusions, therefore, are based on 
the beliefs of some of the country’s 
finest minds. As a finishing touch, 
they are checked, before publication, 
by the editors of SM. 


All in all, the work behind SM’s 
Future Sales Ratings involves a stag- 
gering amount of continuous research 
and reflects the sifting down of ideas 
and beliefs from the following 
sources: 

1. Publications and studies of 
branches of the U. S. Government. 

2. Federal Reserve Board. 

3. Leading trade papers in every 
field. 

4. Leading trade associations. 

5. All financial magazines and 
newspapers. : 

6. Economic and industrial boards 
and councils. 

7. Statistical and reporting services 
in specific industries. 

8. Complete facilities of four lead- 
ing investors’ services. 

9. Economists. and analysts of 
some of the country’s leading banks. 

10. Direct interviews with com- 
pany officials. 


A Record of Success 


Peter B. B. Andrews’ experience 
and record as an economist and trade 
analyst led the editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT to secure his services for our 
readers. For some years, Mr. Andrews 
has enjoyed a highly successful record 
of picking for financial clients the in- 
dustries which are likely to show the 
greatest gains—and then picking the 
companies in those industries most 
likely to get the largest part of the 
gains. While a chief industrial trend 
analyst of Standard Statistics Co., and 
later analyst of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., Mr. Andrews’ outside writings 
were widely sought by editors. 

The New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Journal 
of Commerce ate among the news- 
papers which have published sum- 
maries of industry forecasts Mr. An- 
drews makes from time to time, in- 
cluding the monthly survey for SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Magazines to which 
he has contributed, in addition to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, include Nation’s 
Business, Barron's, Cosmopolitan, The 
Magazine of Wall Street, World's 
Work, The Investment Dealers’ Digest 
and the New York Times’ Sunday 
Magazine. 

Mr. Andrews is at present economist 
and head of the Analytical Depart- 
ment of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., one 
of the country’s leading investment 
banking and brokerage houses. 

Mr. Andrews and SM editors wel- 
come suggestions from readers—and 
criticisms, too. What industries, not 
covered now, would be helpful to you 


and your men? Is the alphabetical ar- 


rangement of industries preferable to 
g:ouping them according to the num- 
ber of stars—i.e., placing all of the 
five-star industries together, etc? . 
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Marketing Flashes 


Taking the Jokers Out of Auto seine oe, 
Prepares for a Tourist Stampede—Personnel Notes 


F.O.B. Revised 


That famous phrase, ‘‘F.O.B. fac- 
tory,’ now has a different meaning. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has “adopted a more simplified 
method of pricing cars. However... 
the price the customer pays will re- 
main the same,” says Alvan Macauley, 
Association president. 

“In the past,” he explains, “a list 
price, F.O.B. factory, has been used in 
advertising. That list price did not 
include such things as a charge for 
preparing the car for delivery, reim- 
bursement for Federal tax, nor such 
accessories and extra equipment as the 
purchaser might have elected to buy.”’ 

Effective immediately in newspaper 
ads and, as soon as it can be accom- 
plished, in magazines, a new ‘‘Deliv- 
ered Price” at point of manufacture 
will include the charge for delivery, 
reimbursement for Federal tax, and all 
essential accessories, such as the spare 
tire and bumpers, which are standard 
equipment. 

A buyer may add to this figure the 
transportation cost from factory to his 
home and the state and local taxes— 
if any—and there’s his total cost. On 
the surface ‘‘D.P.”” will look like more 
than the old “F.O.B.” Actually it is 
identical, everything above board. 


Great Lakes Expo Again 


The Great Lakes Exposition at 
Cleveland will play a return engage- 
ment, opening May 29 and running 
until September 6. Factory, farm, 
mine, and laboratory progress will be 
dramatized on a broader scale than 
was permitted by the brief organiza- 
tion last year, when the Exposition— 
which drew 3,979,000 visitors—was 
conceived, built and opened in 80 
days. 

W. T. Holliday, president of Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Exposition trustees. 
Lincoln G, Dickey will again manage 
the show. 

With the return of the National Air 
Races to Cleveland, that city will be 
a hot spot for hot dog stands, remedies 
for tired “dogs” and other tourists’ 
necessities. 

Turkey Talk 

If you didn’t have turkey at either 

Thanksgiving or Christmas demand a 


recount. According to George Makins, 
gen. mgr. of the California Turkey 
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Growers’ Association, largest single 
fowl producer, there were 20,000,000 
turkeys on the hoof ten days before 
the annual dinner of the American 
Bird Lovers’ Society. The average 
turkey will feed six or seven hearty 
eaters. 

This huge supply, 5,000,000 more 
than last year, threatened to demoral- 
ize the market, with consequent dis- 
tress to the 5,000,000 growers. In 
many sections the turkey is one of the 
few Winter cash crops. In response 
to some 200 S.O.S. telegrams from 
turkey raisers, the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains threw its weight 
behind a sales promotion program. 
Prices, while low, were not allowed 
to toboggan. Demand was increased. 
Virtually the entire crop brought 
profits to all concerned. 
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Cafeteria: Customers help themselves 
from this counter dispenser. As one 
package is removed another drops into 
place. Sales of such small-packaged 
items as drugs, foods, and toilet articles 
have doubled, even shot to six times 
normal with the self-server. Created and 
lithographed by Brett Lithographing Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Vulcord 

L. A. Young Golf Co., Detroit, de- 
veloped that much-to-be-desired item, 
a golf ball impossible to cut through, 
without sacrificing distance. A con- 
tinuous length of cord is forced into 
the cover under pressure and thus im- 
bedded in the balata, giving construc- 
tion similar to an auto tire. 

Here was a sales point of great 


value. How couid the Walter Hagen 
“Vulcord” be best featured in packag- 
ing and displays? After various false 
starts, ordinary wrapping cord was 
wound on strawboard and _photo- 
graphed as a background to a cut-away 
ball. That conveys the idea instantly. 
The scheme will be employed in all 
ads of Vulcord. 

Percy G. Reed, Detroit, is respon- 
sible for the art work, printed in black 
2nd orange. Boxes and folding car- 
tons are by Eastern Paper Box Co., also 
of Detroit. 
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A background explains the name. 


New Year, New Jobs 


R. L. Patterson is promoted to s.m. 
of the Westfalia Separator Co., Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

M. E. McGarry joins Wasau Paper 
Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis., as v.-p. in 
charge of sales. He will make his 
headquarters at the Chicago sales 
office. For ten years he was with 
American Writing Paper Co., and for 
nearly 11 with Munising Paper Co. 

Roger W. Birdseye, former assistant 
to the gen. ad. mgr. of the Santa Fe 
Railway, moves up to that post, suc- 
ceeding the late Carl J. Birchfield. 

David W. Tibbott resigns as gen. 
mgr. of Whittemore Brothers Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., to accept the vice- 
presidency of the Barta Press, Cam- 
bridge. 

Theodore Wood, director of adver- 
tising of American Bemberg Corp., 
will hold the same position with the 
allied North American Rayon Corp. 
John J. Merlein continues as ad. mgr. 
of North American under Mr. Wood. 

W. E. Saylor becomes sales promo- 
tion mgr. of Kelvinator Corp. For 
the past six years he has been in the 
refrigerator firm’s s.p. department. 
Before that he was with the Geyer 
Co., now known as Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, Kelvinator’s ad agency. 
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Federation of Sales Executives Discusses 


What Lies Ahead in Marketing 


HE National Federation of 

Sales Executives held its semi- 

annual meeting in cooperation 

with the Sales Executives Club 
of New York on December 15, in the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore. The meeting was divided into 
three sessions—luncheon, afternoon 
and dinner. The program included an 
imposing array of speakers, all of 
whom addressed their remarks to the 
basic theme, ‘““What Lies Ahead Affect- 
ing Sales and Marketing,” with special 
emphasis on “Looking at the Con- 
sumers of Tomorrow.” 

The luncheon session, formally 
opened by Raymond Bill, president of 
the Federation, was presided over by 
John Zellers, president of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, and a 
director of the Federation. U. S. 
Senator, Royal S. Copeland, was the 
sole speaker and took as his subject, 
“Food and Drug Outlook.” 


Senator Copeland Speaks 


As Senatorial sponsor for food and 
drug legislation for many years past, 
he pointed out that legislation contem- 
plated in the next session of Congress 
will be intended primarily to protect 
the consumer, but that it also should 
protect the legitimate manufacturer. 
He referred to the pending measure as 
“truth in advertising through govern- 
mental cooperation.” He maintained 
that truth in advertising cannot be sold 
by industry alone because there is 
urgent need of governmental coopera- 
tion along lines which will be reason- 
ably conciliatory and helpful, but also 
firm enough to check flagrant viola- 
tions. 

Senator Copeland declared that pres- 
ent food and drug laws are largely 
outmoded and deducted that legislation 
along more modern lines is virtually 
inevitable. He emphasized the need 
for curbing the activities of chiselers 
and expressed the belief that regula- 
tion must be substantially uniform in 
character and therefore based on Fed- 
eral standards which the various states 
would accept for themselves. He said 
in part: 

“If you represent a nationally adver- 
tised product, you can’t afford to put 
out a poor one. But there are a lot 
of manufacturers who are not honest 
and who seek to exploit the public. 
Because of them, the government must 
seek to regulate business. 
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“Revision of the present food and 
drug laws should be based on three 
principles. First, it must not weaken 
the old law; second, it must give 
greater protection to the consumer; 
and third, it must be a law under 
which legitimate industry can live 
without too much annoyance.” 

At the afternoon session, Merrill 
Sands, vice-president of the Dicta- 
phone Corp., and treasurer of the 
Federation, presided. The speakers 
included P. O. Ferrel, vice-president 
of Real Silk Hosiery Mills (Mid-west 
vice-president of the Federation) who 
spoke on “Going Modern in Sales 
Training’; Merryle S. Rukeyser, well- 
known financial and economic writer, 
who dwelt on ‘Business Looks 
Ahead’; John W. Darr, vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial Investment Trust 
Co., whose subject was ‘Future of In- 
stalment Selling’; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
author and writer, who discussed 
“Consumer Cooperatives—So What?” 

Also Bernard Lichtenberg, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Public Re- 
lations (secretary of the Federation), 
whose topic was “Public Relations to 
the Front’; Vergil Reed, assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, 
who explained the latest activities and 
plans for statistical data on retail sales 
and other censuses of business; I. J. 
Fairchild, Chief of Division of Trade 
Standards of the National Bureau of 
Standards, who spoke on “What 
About Responsibility for Quality 
Grading?” ; and Arthur W. Ramsdell, 
sales consultant, who made a talk on 
“Profitable Selective Selling,” which 
was profusely illustrated with colored 
charts thrown on a large screen. 
Highlights from a number of these 
talks follow below. 


Vote on Business Census 


In the course of remarks by Mr. 
Reed, a vote was taken whereby the 
Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion was informed that it was the 
consensus of those present at the 
meeting that the Federation favor 
manufacture and retail censuses at five- 
year intervals in the years ending in 
the digits 2 and 7. 

At the dinner session, presided over 
by Saunders Norvell, chairman of the 
Federation, and head of Ingersoll & 
Norvell, addresses were delivered by 
Hon. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, who 


spoke on “What About Tariffs?” 
and Raymond Moley, editor of To- 
day, who discussed “New Horizons 
for Management.” Excerpts from 
their talks also follow. 


There were about 300 registrants 
for this, the First Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing of the Federation. The group at- 
tending included many of the coun- 
try’s .best known sales executives. 
The program committee for the Fed- 
eration included Warren Rishel, chair- 
man; Chester McCall and Merrill 
Sands; for the Sales Executives’ Club 
of New York: Frank Coutant, Chair- 
man; Frank Goodell, W. Wadsworth 
Wood, John Zellers and Fen Doscher. 
Entertainment was supplied through 
the courtesy of Radio Station WMCA. 
A complete report of the proceedings 
will be published by the Federation 
for delivery to its total membership 
now numbering in excess of 3,000. 
The following extracts represent 
highlights. from the remarks of some 
of the speakers: 


BY ROBERT L. O’BRIEN 


Chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission 


The great issue before the American 
people, and to a considerable extent before 
all the other peoples of the world, is 
whether they shall live in individual com- 
partments, so to speak, each country for 
itself. Some very excellent men advocate 
this policy. I do not. I think it would 
be turning back the hands of the clock 
on which civilization is ticked off. You 
will recall that the thirteen colonies, under 
the confederation and before the Consti- 
tution, had tariffs of their own and were 
in interminable wrangles over them. Nor 
was that very different from conditions of 
the world today. Austria is now only the 
size of the State of Maine, with fewer 
than seven million people, nearly one- 
third of whom live in its single preemi- 
nent city, and yet it is shut off from the 
other nations into which the old dual mon- 
archy has been cut up by tariffs and in- 
numerable trade barriers. This has meant 
something little short of the economic 
wreckage of that great area. 

We ought not to overlook the debt of 
gratitude which we as Americans owe to 
the gteat preachment of Adam Smith, a 
Scotch metaphysician, who wrote four 
books, one of which, “The Wealth of 
Nations,” came out in 1776—the very 
year of our Declaration of Independence. 
It was brought to this country in 1783 
on the termination of hostilities with the 
mother country. It greatly influenced the 
thought of the men who were destined 
to draw up our Federal Constitution. A 
great book in those days spoke with an 
appealing voice. And this book proved 
truly epoch-making. Adam Smith was the 
forerunner of a liberal trade policy in the 
world. He was the morning star to that 
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Part of one of the Record-Smashing Crowds Attending the Better Living Exposition staged 
by the San Francisco Examiner at the Civic Auditorium recently .. . 


lt takes cyclonic power to pull audiences of 165,000 and more! Even football games that excite 
a nation and have their stages in giant stadiums achieve no such attendance records! 


But the Two Examiners of California—the Los Angeles Examiner and the San Francisco Examiner 


—recently brought to dramatic climaxes events that established records in their respective com- 
munities. 


The San Francisco Examiner's Better Living Exposition, held for the fourth year, in the Civic 
Auditorium, saw all past highs toppled in number of men, women and children who passed through 
the entrances from noon 'till 10 p.m. for four successive days. 


Newspapers that pull “sell-out” 
newspapers for Advertisers 


San Francisco EX AM ; N E J 


A Famous Newspaper Since 1887 
Represented Nationally by the HEARST INTERNATIONAL 


San Francisco Office: 


HEARST BUILDING 


© on 


| 
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| Attended these Two Examiner Events! 
: 
- | © 
And here is the Largest Audience of Women Ever Assembled Under a Single Roof in 
7 Los Angeles. They are a portion of those who saw the Los Angeles Examiner's Pfudence 
Penny Cooking Matinees... 


The Los Angeles Examiner's series of four Schools of Modern Gas Cookery, presided over by 
Prudence Seti likewise set al'-time highs in a field of journalistic activity that is extremely competi- 
tive. Nothing even remotely approaching the successful schools of the Los Angeles Examiner have 
ever before, or since, been held on the Pacific Coast. 

[he four Gays of ihe San Francisco Examiner's Better Living Exposition, attracted more than 
125,000 people. 

lhe four 3-hour Cooking Matinees of the Los Angeles Examiner brought out more than 40,000 
women.  64.2°, of them registered from the three HIGHEST INCOME DISTRICTS OF LOS 
ANGELES! 


houses like the two Examiners pull them are good 
who want “sell-out” business throughout California 


EXAMINER 


one Sales Master of America’s Fourth Retail Market 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


Los Angeles Office: 
PETROLEUM SECURITY BUILDING 


Los Angeles 


“W-w-what’s that! You say you saw an unsold copy of this week’s ‘Life’ 
at a newsstand on 42nd Street?” 


great body of economists who worked out 
the doctrine that trade between nations 
could be mutually advantageous to both 
buyer and seller, and not a form of piracy 
on the part of the one who did the sell- 
ing, as the mercantile school of the middle 
ages had implied in all their theories. 

Whatever any of us may think of in- 
ternational trade, of tariff bargaining 
plans, or of treaty compacts, we must ail 
agree as to the wisdom of the desirability 
of unrestricted trade throughout our own 
vast Republic, which is larger than the 
world that Adam Smith knew. The very 
diversity of resources and standards of liv- 
ing and wages in Our country raises its 
own questions, as the present controversy 
over the wage differential, in the NRA 
codes between northern and southern cot- 
ton mills bears evidence. Yet in spite of 
those differences, we profit by the enor- 
mous effectiveness of our mass produc- 
tion, which the trade of 48 states and 
120,000,000 people make possible. There 
are gains and losses. 

Massachusetts, my Own state, has seen 
industry after industry leave it. We have 
seen the number of our cows run to trifling 
proportions, while we buy our milk from 
Vermont, butter from Minnesota, and 
cheese from Wisconsin, even though we 
have thousands of acres of unused land 
which could be producing those things, 
but under less favorable conditions than 
the broader acres of the West. While 
these have taken our dairy industry away 
from us, and other states have invaded 
our textile field and our old-time iron 
industries, we have found new things to 
do. We remain one of the rapidly grow- 
ing states of the American Union. We 
stand ninth in the list of states today as 
against eighth a century ago, when. the 
number of states was much smaller. 

What would the automobile industry 
have been had the Detroit producers been 
limited to a Michigan market, and our 
Massachusetts producers, following the 
wake of the Amesbury buggy, had made 
the automobiles for Massachusetts, and the 
Concord coach of New Hampshire had 
been the precursor of the Granite State 
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automobile for New Hampshire consump- 
tion? It is not too much to say that the 
automobile, as a transportation device, 
would be of small account in the world 
compared with what it has become today 
but for the broad market and the oppo.- 
tunity for mass production which our un- 
restricted trade area has made possible. 

In the liberal trade direction, it seems 
to me, we ought to be moving, rather than 
toward building up these interminable bar- 
riers, and restrictions which have been so 
much in evidence in the post-war period, 
as one of the worst products of the war 
and of the depression. To a large extent 
this spirit of obstruction has proved a 
contributor to the depression. This is 
why I believe in foreign trade, in buying 
of other countries as well as selling to 
them, and so in Secretary Hull's great 
tariff bargaining program, which is the 
method and the agency now in operation 
for bringing these results to pass. I be- 
lieve it one of the longest steps in eco- 
nomic progress which this country has 
taken in our generation, and one that de- 
serves the commendation of all right-think- 
ing Americans. 


BY BERNARD LICHTENBERG 
President, The Institute of Public 
Relations, New York 


Fifty years ago in America, the rela- 
tions of business to the public were also 
those of power and privilege. Today that 
is far less true. Great corporations are 
observing the need of cultivating the 
public’s friendship. People are becoming 
so conscious of these efforts that they 
sense ‘‘publicity,” “propaganda” and cam- 
ouflage in all that pertains to the public 
reports and expressions of big business. 

So today the problem of public rela- 
tions management is not merely that of 
inviting friendship or restoring friendship 
through sincere expressions and gestures, 
but it requires the greatest ingenuity to 
escort the spirit of sincerity through the 
mazes of suspicion and distrust. 

There never was a sales executive who 
did not wonder why a company was suc- 


cessful or why it was not. Other things 
being equal, the answer lies in public re- 
lations. And it is the job of the public 
relations organization to find out what is 
wrong or what can be improved; then 
to take steps to adapt that organization 
to public ideals and to mould public opin- 
ion in appreciation of it. 

As a last word, I will try to tell you 
what public relations feally are. They 
are the truthful interpretation to the pub- 
lic of the policies, practices and person- 
alities of a business and of its manage- 
ment—so that the reputation of the busi- 
ness will actually agree with its character. 


BY MERRYLE S. RUKEYSER 


Economist and Author 


The stage is set for an important for- 
ward movement in popular living stand- 
ards. If the opportunities are intelligently 
handled, the new promise of American 
life will be bright indeed. There can 
be a golden age in popular wellbeing, 
if the full fruits of the new technology 
under the power age are plucked. 

A new phase in the economic cycle has 
been reached in which Federal spending 
will become vastly less important. With 
private employment expanding, Govern- 
ment can now be more helpful through 
formulating wise policies than through 
spending. The time for pump priming is 
over. On the contrary, the present need 
is for tapering off—not solely for the im- 
mediate purpose of balancing the budget, 
but for the monetary effect of quieting 
down boom tendencies. 

One of the serious problems arises from 
the attempt to stack the cards too favor- 
ably in behalf of the debtor classes. This 
has created a situation which involves 
virtually pegging Government bonds at 
current unusually high prices. 

Preventing a runaway inflation will 
necessitate courage on the part of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve vigor- 
ously to use the new and old banking con- 
trols. Central banking authorities in the 
nature of things are repeatedly called upon 
to choose the unpopular course. 

In the effort to adjust themselves to new 
political trends. business men can wisely 
give up old prejudices and unsound eco- 
nomic theories unrelated to reality. On 
the other hand, they have a duty to fight 
for the tenets of ordinary arithmetic when, 
as and if they run counter to prevailing 
political notions. 


BY J. W. DARR 


Vice-President, Commercial Investment 
Trust Co., New York 


Our business has been built on the prin- 
ciple that we will finance anything that 
is a necessity so long as it is movable, but 
no /uxuries, and no permanent fixtures. 

In 1935, the Automobile Industry sold 
3,500,000 cars. Now if cars had been 
sold for cash only in 1935, the sales would 
have been only 1,500,000. Just think of 
all the material that was used up in that 
extra 2,000,000 cars. Just think of all 
the time and effort required to build them! 
Think of the work in the steel mills, and 
glass plants, and the hundreds of other. in- 
dustries, supplying material for the Auto- 
mobile Industry. In that year, one out 
of every seven workers in America was 
employed directly or indirectly by the 
Automobile Industry. If the Industry had 
stuck to cash sales, it would have em- 
ployed only one out of eighteen and the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Hobbyists Refuge: 


into work-shops, play rooms, studios. 


That the amateur craftsman is hungry for 
a haven for his hobby seems indicated by the interest shown 
in American Radiator’s exhibit of models of cellars transformed 
Displayed in six cities 


last year, the 36 miniature basements were seen by 607,000 
people in 20 weeks—by 71,000 in a single day in Atlantic City. 
Thus, cireuitously, the boiler maker may profit frem your 
Uncle Fred’s love of hammering out those copper ash trays. 


Millions for Hobbies: One of 
Today’s Big Sales Opportunities 


BY 
ETNA M. KELLEY 


Because a man’s hobby is 
always something dear to 
his heart, he usually feels 
less reluctant to spend the 
money for things he needs 
to pursue it. Manufacturers 
who find a way to serve this 
field can turn it to hand- 


some profits. 


LMOST everyone out of swad- 

dling clothes has a _ hobby 

nowadays. It may be collect- 

ing—anything from birds, eggs 
and marbles all through the gamut of 
Ford jokes, Currier & Ives prints, old 
glass, McGuffey readers, penny banks, 
rare books, stamps, and even old auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. 

There's a lot of money in circulation 
because of this growing tendency to 
amass things, but it isn’t a drop in 
the bucket to the amount being spent 
by that more active group—the hobby- 
ists who are making things with their 
hands, with tools, and with machinery. 

Manufacturers, awakening to the 
growing proportion of their goods 
going to supply the hobbyist’s wants, 
are directing special advertising and 
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promotion at him, fostering interest in 
the hobby in every possible way. 
Some astute firms are setting about 
actually to create new hobbies the pur- 
suit of which involves use of their 
wares. 

There are the amateur photogra- 
phers who constitute a rich and grow- 
ing market not only for cameras, but 
for films, tripods, enlargers, develop- 
ing materials and dark-room equip- 
ment of various kinds. 

Interest in the graphic arts is not 
confined to camera addicts, however, 
as you would know if your acquain- 
tance included members of the very 
young generation. Present methods of 
teaching children to paint and draw 
are proving highly successful, from the 
point of view of both instructor and 
pupil. The idea consists mainly of 
letting children paint to please them- 
selves, with as little direction as pos- 
sible and in putting at their disposi- 
tion comfortable places to work and 
adequate materials for self-expression, 
such as finger-paints for the very 
young; crayons, dry paint, water col- 
ors, and plentiful supplies of paper. 

Another current trend is the turn- 
ing of children’s artistic efforts into 
useful channels: They work in groups, 
making murals to decorate their school 
walls; they make posters advertising 
their football games; they design and 
execute scenery and costumes for their 
school plays. At Christmas they make 
linoleum blocks for their greeting 
cards. 

And how this younger generation 
of artists loves exhibitions and con- 
tests! At the Outdoor Art Show in 
Washington Square, New York, last 
year, children brought in their wares, 
uninvited, and, undercutting older 


artists, sold dozens of pictures. When 
Wanamaker’s (New York department 
store) held its 24th annual drawing 
competition for school children in 
Greater New York, 11,000 entries 
were submitted. This was truly aston- 
ishing, in view of the fact that the 
prizes were medals and cups, not cash 
or merchandise. 

Procter & Gamble, through the Na- 
tional Soap Sculpture Committee, has 
conducted twelve annual soap carving 
contests. Those competing submit 
their entries by number, and not by 
name. Prizes, ranging from $10 for 
Honorable Mention to $500 for First 
Prize, plus the fact that there is con- 
siderable prestige attached to compet- 
ing successfully, are responsible for an 
enthusiastic group of contestants. Last 
year about 4,500 participated, half of 
them children of school age; among 
the adults some were professional, in- 
cluding a few of national prominence. 

Unlike most contests sponsored by 
manufacturers, the annual soap carving 
competition is not conducted’ as a 
means of promoting sales directly. 
Though soap sculpture is taught in 
many schools, the soap used for this 
activity constitutes only a small part 
of Procter & Gamble’s total output. 
From the company’s point of view, 
fostering the art of soap carving is 
merely a good-will gesture. 

A fascinating hobby, handicraft 
and especially working with tools—has 
gained many disciples during the last 
few years. The depression, affording 
more leisure—voluntary and involun- 
tary—has accentuated this trend; not 
so much as you might think, however, 
for, paradoxically, the busiest men are 
those who are most likely to seek re- 
laxation in home craftsmanship. 
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Thanks, ‘THIRTY SIX! 


You were the best year in our history... 


Your month of May was the best of 


the 585 months of Collier’s life... 


Every one of your months gave us 


better advertising income than 1935... 


And why, 1936, did you do this? 
Maybe because Collier’s makes it easy 
for advertisers to reach America’s most 
important market ... the market that 
should be appealed to first, and sold first 


...the Active Market — 


2,500,000 aggressive and progressive 
youngsters of all ages and brackets of 
life, the ones that made it possible for 
you to give industry a new thrill (and 
the National Weekly some new linage)! 

So, thanks, old year, and by the way, 
speak nicely to 37 on your way out, 


will you? 


YEAR NET LINES 
1927 578,844 
1928 675,518 
1929 979,760 
1930 1,120,075 
1931 974,825 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


DOUBLE THE LINAGE OF TEN YEARS AGO! 
YEAR 


NET LINES 


693,510 
684,579 
850,251 
1,009,766 
1,165,042 


Other evidence that craftsmanship is 
by no means a poor man’s pastime ts 
contained in these figures, made public 
through a survey made by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, sponsored by Popular 
Science Monthly, based on a study of 
633 members of the National Home- 
workshop Guild: Individual members’ 
equipment ranged in value from $10 
to $3,000; the average investment for 
hand tools was $100, and for ma- 
chines $90. The number of home 
workshops in the U. S. is now esti- 
mated to have reached a total of 
1,000,000. 


“More group activity for children,” urge 
manufacturers profit as the movement grows. 
and metal working and for weaving, modeling clay, linoleum—these and a hundred 
other materials are used in ever-increasing quantities in school, camp, playground and 


club activities. 


work of members of the National 
Home Workshop Guild. Besides the 
publishers, the following companies 
participated: Stanley Rule & Level 
Plant (hand and power tools), New 
Britain, Conn.; Miller's Falls Co. 
(hand and power tools), Greenfield, 
Mass.; E, C. Atkins & Co. (saws), 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Delta Mfg. Co. 
(power tools), Milwaukee; Casein 
Mfg. Co. of America, Inc. (glue), 
New York; Carborundum Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y.; Russia Cement Co. 
(glue), Gloucester, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc. (saws and files), 


ral 


the pedagogs and psychologists . . . and 


Paints and paper, materials for wood 


(“Finger painting” is a misnomer for what's going on above; the kids 


apply paint with the whole hand.) 


Fifteen years ago, the home crafts- 
man had two magazines which dealt 
with his hobby—Popalar Mechanics 
and Popular Science Monthly. Both 
of these magazines are thriving today, 
but they have been joined by a host 
of others, including Modern Mechanix, 
Popular Home Crafts, The Home 
Craftsman, and an assortment of jour- 
nals devoted to model-making. Filled 
with how-to-make-it articles contrib- 
uted by readers, these magazines have 
done much to stimulate the desire, 
characteristic of most men, to build 
things. Through contests and offers 
of cash and merchandise prizes for 
usable items, telling how to make 
things out of tin cans or scraps of 
wood, for example, readers have been 
encouraged to develop craftsmanship 
from its early stages to the rank of a 
fine art. 

Hardware dealers, too, have found it 
profitable to feature tools for home 
use, through contests, window dis- 
plays, and demonstrations. In these 
promotion efforts they are sometimes 
aided by the manufacturers. 

In 1935 a group of manufacturers, 
together with the genes of Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, conducted a con- 
test, and, later, an exhibition of the 
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Philadelphia; Greenlee Tool Co. 
(chisels), Rockford, Il. 

We read, in a United Press dis- 
patch, that in Michigan, “Gasoline- 
powered model airplanes, with motors 
so small they must be fueled with an 
eye-dropper, were assembled from sev- 
eral parts of the world at Wayne 
County Airport today for finals in 
the Wakefield International Trophy 
contest.” 

Railroad model clubs, of which 
there are said to be more than 100 in 
the United States, are consistently in 
the news columns. One very active 
Organization is the New York Society 
of Model Engineers, with a member- 
ship including doctors, toolmakers, en- 
gineers, students and musicians. In 
the club’s headquarters, within a 
stone’s throw from Times Square, 
there is the famous Union Connecting 
Railroad, an interlocking, electrically 
operated system, with fifteen miles of 
O-gauge track (114 in. wide) and 
more than 50 engines and cars, built 
to scale. Members, in groups of five, 
operate the miniature trains on sched- 
ule, communicating, by telephone, 
with one another and with the central 
control board. 

Model-makers like to pit their skill 


against their peers—or so it would 
seem from the numerous competitions 
open to them. To cater to this pro- 
pensity, books are published to provide 
information on prize-winning projects. 
A manufacturer making intelligent use 
of this interest in contests is the Casein 
Mfg. Co., makers of Casco glue. In 
1934 the company made cash awards 
to 25 homecraftsmen who submitted 
the best woodworking projects built 
with Casco glue during that year. 
These were described, with illustra- 
tions, in a book which was distributed 
free to those who sent coupons from 
the company’s advertisements appear- 
ing in homecraft and model-making 
magazines. 

The response was so good that this 
firm continued the policy in 1936, 
offering a new booklet and to those 
who sent coupons from Casco glue 
packages—or 10 cents in cash—de- 
tailed instructions and diagrams for 
making any one of 20 projects. This 
is called the Casco Service, and more 
than 10,000 persons have used it since 
January 1, 1936. 


How Dennison Cashes In 


Dennison Mfg. Co. deserves much 
credit for having given an impetus to 
ratha work, crepe paper craft, and the 
making of objects of Cellophane, seal- 
ing wax, and the like. This company 
makes 8,000 items, but the backbone 
of its business is crepe paper, distrib- 
uted through department stores and 
stationers in almost every town and 
city in the country. Dennison weath- 
ered the depression with flying colors, 
mainly because of well-directed pro- 
motion efforts. A series of books on 
Dennisoncraft, sold at 10 cents apiece ; 
a teaching staff at the four Dennison 
stores, in Boston, Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia; contacts with women 
throughout the U. S., who are compe- 
tent to give demonstrations, conduct 
exhibits, give courses in paper craft at 
department or stationery stores; in- 
struction classes and other cooperation 
with settlement houses, recreational 
centers of the park systems, boys’ 
clubs, Campfire Girls, Girl and Boy 
Scouts, public and parochial schools, 
women’s clubs and auxiliaries, occu- 
pational therapy wards in city hospi- 
tals, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the WPA—all have shown 
results in the steady gain in numbers 
of Dennisoncraft workers. 

Knitting, crochet, needlepoint and 
other forms of needlecraft are popular 
now. In many of the large depart- 


ment stores in metropolitan centers, it’ 


is difficult to fight one’s way through 
the crowds of shoppers surrounding 
the art needlework department. Again, 
we find that promotion has helped to 
(Continued on page 81) 
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In 1931, a man in Connecticut 
brought out an automatic razor, priced at 
$25; and sold 3,000 the first year. In 1933, 
the price was cut to $15, and sales jumped 
to 60,000. But in December, 1935, the 
company sold 92,000 razors in that single 
month! And in 1936, although there are 
four other automatic razors on the market, 
two selling at $10, the man in Connecticut 
will sell 800,000 razors. 

What happened in 1935? Well, some 
credit jewelers figured out that a truck 
driver’s skin might be just as tender as a 
banker’s—and his pocketbook more so. 
They stocked the razor, offered it for sale 
at 50c a week. They advertised it. And in 
December, 1935, lots and lots of truck 
drivers and their friends bought these razors 
as Christmas gifts . . . and helped to make 
a little business big within a year! 

Such a success story could happen only 
in this country. No people of any other 
could afford so many $15 razors, at any 
price per week; or would spend so much for 
a razor. No other population has so many 
wants, or so much means to satisfy them. 


Tis appetite for advantages, coupled 
with our huge mass buying power, is the 
basis of most American business. Within a 
generation, an orange changed from an 
exotic fruit to a standard article of diet. The 
once luxurious silk stocking is staple apparel 
for most women. The automobile advanced 
from an expensive mechanical toy to an 
almost universal necessity. Motion pictures, 
radio, cigarettes, cosmetics, and publishing 
became major industries. Gigantic utilities 
grew because millions of people could 
afford a few dollars a month for electric 
light, gas for cooking, and the telephone. A 
mail order house today sends out 6,000,000 
catalogs, and gets $200,000 in orders for 
merchandise shown on one catalog page. 

So if you make or sell something good, 
remember that millions of Americans may 
not think your price too high—if they think 
your product good enough. And don’t keep 
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yeeney! 


business BIG 


your advertising a secret, in media of small 
circulation. Let the public in on it—and 
let yourself in for some surprises, and profits! 


Or course, there are differences in 
publics. You might as well pick the best. . . 
the Sweeneys, for instance. 

The Sweeneys are typical New Yorkers, 
a million and a half families with incomes 
ranging from $6,000 down. There are 
almost another million families of them in 
the New York suburbs. They are the best- 
off large group of people in the world. They 
make more money, spend more, and have 
more inclination to spend. The Sweeneys 
in New York City alone support 18,000 
grocery stores and 4,200 drug stores, to say 
nothing of the city’s huge department stores 
and other retail businesses. And because 
there are so many of them so close together, 
selling them costs less; orders are larger, 
take less time, less shoeleather! 

And advertising in New York is more 
economical, too—because three-fourths of 
New York City families now read a single 
newspaper. That three-fourths includes most 
of the Sweeneys; and most of the families 
who have more money than the Sweeneys. 
The News has the largest circulation in the 
nine best-income districts in New York City, 
as well as all other districts. Per prospect 
reached, The News is the least expensive 
advertising medium in this country. 

This paper this year has carried more 
department store advertising than any other 
paper in the United States, and more retail 
advertising. New York advertisers know it 
sells, spend the largest portion of their 
appropriation in The News. And The News 
pays—BIG! Oritslinage wouldn’t grow year 
after year as it does! It will pay you to find 
out how The News can pay for you here, too! 


THESRNEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 East FortTy-SECOND STREET, New York City 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bldg., San Francisc« 
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6 COLOR SPREADS GROW 


INTO 


How Fruit Dispatch Company Settled 


1,000,000 
DISPLAY CARDS 


a Merchandising Problem with the Aid of 
Business Paper Advertising. A Unique Use of Space. 


O MAGICIAN waved his hands. 
N An advertiser merely used Busi- 
ness Paper advertising to do a double 
job ... and saw it succeed far beyond 
his hope or expectation. 

Fruit Dispatch Company decided on 
a Related-Food Selling Plan in 1936 
to stimulate banana sales. The plan 
itself was simple. It asked the retail 
merchant to build a counter or table 
display around color illustrations of 
tempting banana dishes. The display 
would be designed to sell bananas, 
But it would also sell products used 
in the recipes. 


THREE BBDO 


BELIEVERS 


But how best to tell this merchan- 
dising story to grocers in all parts of 
the country at about the same time? 
How to get display pieces into grocery 
stores? How to sell grocers on using 
the displays? 

There was no sales force to call on 
thousands of grocers. There was no 
machinery to distribute the displays 
and install them. 

But some one had an idea: “Trade 
magazines are part of the plan. LET 
US PREPARE ADVERTISING TO 
GROCERS THAT WILL BE THE 
DISPLAY PIECES THEMSELVES.” 


IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


In the opinion of B. C. Duffy, Vice- 
President, also a Director of the 


Says Roy S. Durstine, Presi- 
dent: “Business Papers are 
necessary to a well-rounded 
advertising Campaign.’ 


A.B.C.: “The value of Business 
ied Papers is so well established that 
ee advertisers cannot ignore their 
possibilities in merchandising and 
in sales promotional work.” 


John D. Anderson, Account 
Executive, adds: “Business 
Papers certainly helped to do 
a fine job for Fruit Dispatch 
Company.” 


The idea clicked. The first adver- 


tisement was prepared—a four-page | 
color insert. The center spread was ! 
the display piece—a colorful picture 
of a banana dessert-—ready to be 
lifted from the magazine and used in 
the store. Front and back pages told 
about the selling plan and its use by 
the grocer. 


What would grocers think of the 
idea? In a test, 700 favorable com- 
ments from dealers in every section of 
the country removed doubt. 


The first of six advertisements ran in 
March in a leading grocery trade mag- 
azine. THE SIX ORIGINAL COLOR 
SPREADS FROM THESE a — 
TISEMENTS WERE WIDELY USE 
THEMSELVES AS DISPLAY PIECES. 
AND THEY CREATED A DEMAND 


BATTEN. BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC... DURING 1935 USED FOR ITS CLIENTS 1,998 PAGES OF BUSINESS PAPE 
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"$$ PAPER SPACE 
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FOR 1,000,000 MORE CARDS. Gro- 
cers are still asking for them. 

Consider the campaign successful 
on the basis of displays distributed. 
Figure the economy of getting this 
distribution . . . of making advertising 
space do double duty. Then summar- 
ize it all as another good advertising 
and merchandising job done with the 
aid of Business Papers. 

The specific problem may be differ- 
ent. But the basic principle holds true 
whatever the problem. Experience is 
constantly adding proof that Business 
Papers have a definite and essential 
part in a well-rounded campaign. And 
the history of past years in serving our 
own clients contains example after 

ample of the effectiveness of sound 
Business Paper advertising. Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Main illustration above shows one of the center spreads that 
served also as a counter card. The grocer lifted this illustration 
in color) out of the magazine and placed it in a hand of bananas. 
Just above) Page One of the four-page Insert describing the idea 
of Related-Food Selling and showing a Related-Food Display 
on the counter. 


THE GREATEST AMOUNT PLACED BY ANY ONE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


No. 2 


A series of discussions of TYPI- 
CAL JOBS GOOD BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISING has done 
...+ prepared by advertising agen- 
cies with outstanding experience in 
the use of business papers 

sponsored by these leading busi- 
ness papers: 


AMERICAN BUILDER and 
BUILDING AGE 
Chicago 
BAKERS WEEKLY 
New York 
BLAST FURNACE and STEEL 
PLANT 
Pittsburgh 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
Chicago 


CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
New York 


ENGINEERING and MINING 
JOURNAL 
New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
New York 
THE FOUNDRY 
Cleveland ‘ 
THE IRON AGE 
New York 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE 
New York 
LAUNDRY AGE 
New York 


MACHINE DESIGN 
Cleveland 


MACHINERY 
New York 

MARINE ENGINEERING and 

SHIPPING REVIEW 

New York 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Cleveland 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Chicago 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
Chicago 

POWER 
New York 

RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
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Meyercord Co. to Invade 
Homes with Decaleomania 
Decorative Transfers 


HE Meyercord Co., Chicago, 

manufacturer of decalcomania 

since 1894, is preparing to open 

millions of homes in the United 
States as consumers of its products. 
The initial gun in the campaign was 
fired by an 800-line display advertise- 
ment in the Chicago Daily News. 
This is being followed by a series of 
140-line ads telling how to use de- 
cals in the home. 

The advertisements show, and ex- 
plain, how Meyercord decals can be 
used to brighten the nursery or play- 
room—to decorate walls and furni- 
ture, in the bathroom, kitchen, dinette, 
game room, etc. One shows how to 
make a marine bath room with deco- 
rations of exotic fish, speeding yachts 
and soaring seabirds. 

Presuming that this first test cam- 
paign makes good (and if it doesn't 
the advertising will be revised), the 
Meyercord Co. plans to extend 
through a large number of eastern 
and midwestern newspapers. A _ na- 
tional campaign, in color, in home 
magazines of broad circulation, may 
be another step. 


Only Trade Ads Heretofore 


The company believes that it is 
stepping into a new market of im- 
mense potentialities. Up to now it 
has advertised largely in trade publi- 
cations in the belief that its biggest 
ready market has been the business and 
industrial fields. 

Currently Meyercord is issuing a 
handsome and elaborate brochure of 
104 pages, beautifully printed in many 
colors. Explaining that ‘decalcomania 
is one of the most widely used but 
least-known products,” the story of 
decalcomania, how it is made, how ap- 
plied, and its wide scope of uses are 
made clear. The brochure shows 
photographs of valances used on store 
windows to advertise such products 
as are offered by General Electric, 
Prima Brewing, O’Sullivan’s, Schlitz, 
Nu-Enamel, Meadow Gold, Acme 
paints and varnishes, Lucky Strike, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, Frigidaire, and many 
others. 

Under the title ‘Traveling Bill- 
boards,’ many trucks are shown which 
bear, in decalcomania, the names, 
trademarks and products of such com- 
panies as Armour, Pabst, Grennan 
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“Decals” have a_ myriad 
uses: Labels, signs, even 
making “snake skin” shoes. 
Now they will add color to 
bathroom walls, kitchens, 


game rooms, etc. 
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Ads in the test campaign cast tempting 
bait to the amateur decorator. 


cakes, Coca Cola, Morton Salt, Mar- 
shall Field. 

Then follows a section which shows 
many familiar trade-marks which 
come in decalcomania. Among them 
are Victor, Maytag, Good House- 
keeping Bureau, Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender, Iron Fireman, Stark pianos, 
Johnson Sea Horse, etc. 

It may be a surprise to learn, too,’ 
that numerous artistic and delicate 
labels found on milady’s toilet bottles 
and jars—cleansing cream, liquefying 
cream, scalp treatment and so on—are 
decals. 

Decalcomania, the booklet states, is 
used on leather to make ladies “snake 
skin’” shoes, on metal grave vaults to 
make them look like marble, on boxes, 
clocks and furniture to give the effect 
of fine wood grains, marquetry, hand- 
painted effects, the appearance of 
onyx and other stones. Compacts and 
cigarette cases simulate reptile or os- 
trich skins or perhaps mother-of-pearl 
by the deft use of decals. 


Imitation marble, made of decalco- 
mania, is used for fireplaces and for 
bathroom walls; special decals are 
made which are laid on glass, porcelain 
and other ceramic wares and burned in 
under heat of from 1,000 to 1,650 
degrees. Decalcomania transfers, the 
brochure shows, are made to put on 
hothouse cucumbers to brand them per- 
manently with the grower’s name, and 
on those tiny turtles which every now 
and then become a rage in the novelty 
market. 


Premium decals shows a wide range. 
Ovaltine used Little Orphan Annie 
transfers on hundreds of thousands of 
mugs and tumblers to tempt children 
to drink its product. Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, Mrs. Silo, Joe Corn- 
tassel and other characters from the 
funnies are to be had for a variety of 
premium items. 


Countless Industrial Users 


As the brochure indicates, the oil 
industry is an enormous user of decals. 
Company names and trade-marks are 
laid on the sides of tank trucks, on 
filling station signs, on gasoline 
pumps, and so forth. The North- 
western railroad signs on the sides of 
tenders and other places are decals 
and you find them on Greyhound and 
Trailways buses. 


The brochure shows, in photograph- 
ic reproduction, many ‘‘working scenes 
in the Meyercord plant, the 30 artists 
who have originated hundreds of the 
best known signs and trade-marks in 
America,” and the special presses 
used to do decalcomania jobs. 


The reader is informed that in 
making some of the finer and more 
colorful decalcomanias it is necessary 
to run the job through the press as 
many as thirty-four times and that, 
because special slow-drying inks are 
used, each one has to be dried sep- 
arately. To do this, each sheet is 
laid on its individual wire screen and 
the screens are racked one above the 
other during the drying hours. 


Decalcomania makers, too, were 
among the first of the industries to 
employ air conditioning. It had to 
be done because the very porous paper 
used shrinks and expands under 
changing conditions of heat and 
moisture, and that would mean off- 
register. 


Twelve thousand of the brochures, 
loose-leaf, ring-bound, in every color 
of the rainbow plus silver, aluminum 
and gold, are being printed. They 
will be placed in the hands of dealers 
and selected persons who are in a po- 
“ion to advance the knowledge of 
"--alcomania to the profit of the mak- 
ers 
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Fawcett Women’s Group 
announces new guarantee 


2.200.000 533.960 per Page 


effective with March, 1937 issues 


rota CIRCULATION STILL GOING UP 


... without the slightest circulation drive ... voluntary, 
natural growth month after month. So... 


ase GUARANTEE WILL BE UP 


Effective with March issues, a new high... an ABC guarantee 
of 2,200,000 circulation ... an increase of 200,000 


sonus CIRCULATION STAYS UP 


The record speaks for itself 


3rd QUARTER, 1936 4th QUARTER, 1936 
JULY ..-«-+- 2,088,393 OCTOBER. . . 2,442,687 
AUGUST... . 2,218,343 NOVEMBER* . 2,348,476 
SEPTEMBER . 2,433,143 DECEMBER* . 2,257,330 
Average ... . 2,246,793 Average*.... 2,349,498 


*Publisher’s Estimates (accurate within 4% of 1%) 


ACTUAL DELIVERED CIRCULATION Rate witt BE Down 


New Page rate will be $3,960. Rate per page per thousand readers on ABC guaranteed circulation 
will be $1.80. But rate on actual delivered circulation, thanks to constantly mounting bonus, will 
remain extremely low. Compare it with any other women’s magazine or group. 


Ys wale (oa valet argue Hale 


Second color rates a flat 
10% extra charge, on all 
two-color advertisements 
of one column space or 
more. 


MOTION PICTURE—MOVIE CLASSIC «© HOLLYWOOD 


ROMANTIC STORIES 


Famous “Beauty Parlor Cir- 
culation” of Fawcett Wom- 
en’s Group averaging 20 
readers per magazine per 
day in 7500 shops. Ask our 
representative for details. 


Movie Classic to be combined with Mo- 
tion Picture. Making possible new edito- 
rial features, new color...a new out- 
standing book in the movie field. Look 
for the new MOTION PICTURE—Movie 


Classic...on sale with the March issue. 


SCREEN BOOK + SCREEN PLAY 
ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES ¢ TRUE CONFESSIONS 


1501 Broadway, New York + 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago * Simpson-Reilly, 536 South Hill St., Los Angeles 


Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Building, San Francisco * George M. Kohn, Inc., Walton Building, Atlanta 


JANUARY 1, 1937 
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3000 YEARS of SALES EXPERIENCE HAVESI 


No theorists of marketing——no students of selling—no freshmen “experts” on mer- 
chandising can be found within the ranks of SALES MANAGEMENT'S contributors 

. study the accompanying list of some of the country’s admitted Peers of selling 
who have given of the wealth of their experience in this magazine's articles during 
1936 and you will have the proper conception of the AUTHORITY, the wide sweep 


of EXPERLENCE, and the SOUNDNESS which makes SALES MANAGEMENT the 


authority that it is. 


SALES MANACEMENT CONTRIBUTORS - - - 1936 


John Allen Murphy, Industrial Res. Authority, G. M. Basford 
Company 

Allen W. Rueker, Pres., Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company 

T. J. Warrell, Pres., Traders Oil Milling Company 

Saunders Norvell, Chmn. of the Board, Ingersoll & Norvell 

H. D. Bennett, Pres., Toledo Seale Company 

J. Durrell Padgitt, Secy-Treas. and Gen. Mgr., Padgitt Brothers 
Company 

Capt. V. X. A. Eble, Mgr., Made in America ‘Club 

A. C. Hoof, Pres., Hoof Products Company 

Albert Haring, Assoc. Prof. of Economies, Lehigh University 

James F. Brownlee, Pres., Frankfort Di-tilleries, Ine. 

Louis Bader, Assoc. Prof. of Marketing, New York University 


Frank B. Thompson, Pres., Glenmore Distilleries, Inc. 

John H. Knapp, Vice-Pres. charge of Sales, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Irving R. Green, Adv. Mgr.. Hump Hairpin Manufacturing 
Company 

Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres., Hump Hairpin Manufacturing Company 

Howard Bergman, Pro. Mgr., Lily-Tulip Cup Company 

H. H. Kidwell, Vice-Pres., American Ice Company 

W. E. Holler, Viee-Pres. and Gen. Sales Mgr., Chevrolet Motor 
Company 

W. C. Collins, Vice-Pres. charge of Sales, Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Ine. 

Walter Mitchell, Jr.. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


AUTHORITY, Oceans of it. 


T. A. Lambert, Sales Mgr., Gebhardt Chili Powder Company 

P. A. Andrews, Vice-Pres., Johns-Manville Corp. 

W. W. Swengel, Pres., Royalton Face Brick Company 

Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Pres., Dr. Shirley W. Wynne Health 
Laboratories, Ine, 

Karl Reynolds, Reynolds Preserving Company 

James Knox, Vice-Pres., Knox Gelatine Company 

George Washington Hill, Pres., American Tobacco Company 

William G. Fisher, Sales Mgr., Ingersoll Steel & Disc. Co. 
(Borg-W arner) 

E. H. Campbell, Sales Mgr., Portable Div., Royal Typewriter 
Company 

Garnet J. Weigel, Sales Megr., Knight-Counihan Company 


A.D. Brush, Dir. of Sls. Planning and Res., Abbott Laboratories 

Marshall Adams, Sales Pro. Dir., American Radiator Company 

R. A. Phelps, Adv. Megr., Clinton Carpet Company 

William R. Pate, Pres., Pate Oil Company 

Robert F. Black, Pres., White Motor Company 

H. E. Richardson, Gen. Sales Mgr., Crosley Radio Corporation 

A. L. Jackson, Editor, Economies Statisties, Ine. 

Clare G. Weakley, Viee-Pres. charge of Sales, Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Association 

M. A. Spayd, Mer., Sales Planning Div., The Standard Register 
Company 

Harvey L. Williams, Pres., Cape Cod Ship Building Corp. 

Walter H. Lowy, Adv. Mer., Formfit Company 


Moriz Dreyfus, Pioneer Suspender Company 

J. M. Olwyler, Vice-Pres., Zonite Sales Corporation 

Ernest Blanchard, Gen. Sales Mgr., Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan 
Terence F. MaeGrath, Adv. Megr., Cunard-White Star Line 
Joseph Kolodny, Administrator, Cigar Progress Board 

W. V. Ballew, Sales Mgr., Dr. Pepper Company 

C. S. Trott, Gen. Sales Mgr., Parker-Kalon Corp. 


Corning White, Sales Training Consultant 

L. R. Boulware, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 

A. J. Long, Jr., Dir., The A. Nash Company 

Wallace E. Meyers, Louis Meyers & Son, Inc. 

Fred Kraft, Vice-Pres., Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company 

Thomas H. Melnnerney, Pres., National Dairy Products Corp. 

E. B. Osborn, Sales Mgr., Economics Laboratory, Inc. 

R. G. Drown, Jr., American Coffee Company 

George W. Bach, Sales Mgr., The Skelgas Company 

L. E. Leverone, Vice-Pres., Stein Hall Mfg. Company 

Arthur C. Jones, Gen, Mgr., James Butler Grocery Company 

V. P. MeKinnie, Adv. Mgr., Ward Baking Company 


Charles E. Penny, Sales Mgr.. Hammond Clock Company 

R. D. Keim, Vice-Pres. and Dir. of Sales, E. R. Squibb & Son 

Fred S. Willis, Dir. 6f Sales, P. H. Davis Tailoring Company 

Howard T. Lewis, Prof. of Marketing, Harvard University 

Vertner D. Smith, Gen. Sales Mgr., Brown-Forman Distillery 
Company 

E. E. Perkins, Pres., Perkins Products Company 

Robert E. Lee, Vice-Pres., Allen Edmonds Shoe Corp. 

J. Dudley Roberts, Dir. of Sales, Imperial Candy Company 

A. hk. Hamilton, Pres., A. K. Hamilton & Company, Ine. 

George W. Wilson, Vice-Pres., International Correspondence f 
s« hools 


Finis E. Cowan, Pres. and Gen. Mer., Morton Milling Company 


S. N. Becker, Vice-Pres., MeJunkin Advertising Agency 

L. B. MeKitterick, Pres., Philip Morris 

G. L. Harris, Mgr. Sls. Res. and Systems, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 

V. M. Wallace, Tracy-Locke-Dawson 


POKEN thru A YEAR’ 


Lawrence E. Baer, Treas., Swank Products, Inc. 

Richard N. Greenwood, Pres., Heywood-Wakefield Company 
S. L. Wilson, Pres., American Writing Paper Company 
Don Frank, Adv. Mer., Williams Oil-O-Matie Heating Corp. 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., Pres., Zenith Radio Corp. 
Senator W. E. Brock, Pres., Brock Candy Company 


Judson L. Baker, Sales Mgr., Universal Mills 

Carl Wollner, Pres., Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Company 

Bert Fisch, Sales Mer., H. J. Justin & Sons 

W. G. Nelson, Div. Mgr., H. W. Gossard Company 

E. F. White, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

R. A. Riley, Sales Mgr., Graybar Electrie Company, Dallas 

John E. Fontaine, Viee-Pres. and Gen. Sls. Mgr., United Drug 
Company 

Elmer E. Way, Adv. Mer., Taylor Instrument Companies 

E. L. Sylvester, Asst. to the Vice-Pres., Leonard Refrigerator 
Company 

Earle L. Johnston, Sales Megr., Gerber Prods. Div., Fremont 
Canning Company 


Stuart G. Arnold, Redding & Arnold 

C. T. Wandres, Sales Pro. Mgr., Radio Div., General Electric 
Company 

Gaylord J. Stone, Pres., Universal Mills 

Henry Willard, Pres., Willard Hat Company 

Bentley Young, Vice-Pres., National Casket Co. of Texas 


C. F. Idema, Adv. Mgr., Grand Rapids Store Equipment 
Company 

E. H. Batchelder, Jr., Vice-Pres. charge of Sales, Insulite 
Company 

P. Stephen Harris, Pres., Lucky Tiger Mfg. Company 

H. S. Clingman, Gen. Sales Megr., Julep Company 

B. I. Lipow, Dist. Mgr. charge of Sales, Sales Affiliates, Inc. 

Frank B. Thompson, Pres., Glenmore Distilleries 

O. P. Harris, Mgr. of Domestic Sales, Permutit Company 

R. B. Lyman, Sales Megr., Butler Mfg. Company 

R. H. Shainwald, Vice-Pres. & Treas., Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

Carroll C, Seghers, Sales & Adv. Mgr., Gruen Watch Company 

Stuart Grant, Sales Training Director, Pure Oil Company 


EXPERIENCE, Years of it. 


C. A. Reynolds, Gen. Sales Megr., & Adv. Dir., H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company 

Frank Geraghty, W. A. McDermid and Associates 

W.C. Dorr, Missionary Salesman, Ingersoll-Waterbury Company 

Mart Ebeling, Broker charge of Sales, Carnation Milk (Texas) 

R. H. Davison, Mer. Sales Training, Kelvinator Corp. 

E. D. Taylor, Remington Rand, Inc. 

Walter Belinky, Vice-Pres., Continental Coffee Company 

Cc. B. Crets, Vice-Pres., Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company 

George H. Boucher, Gen. Sales Mgr., Pyrene Mfg. Company 

Cc. B. Van Antwerp, Sales Mgr., Armstrong Paint & Varnish 


Works 


E. V. Boyer, Sales Mer., Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 

L. E. Barnes. Sales Mgr., Benedict Mfg. Company 

W. J. Clingman, Plant Sales Mgr., Swift & Co., (Fort Worth) 

Joseph P. Glaser, Sales Mgr., Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip 
Company 

H. C. Whitehorne, Vice-Pres., Toledo Scale Company 

A. R. MacFarland, Adv. Mer., United Autographic Register 
Company 

Roland G. E. Ullman, Roland G. E. Ullman Organization 

Edward S. Norvell, Sales Mer., E. C. Atkins & Company 

R. G. Brown, Gen. Sales Megr., Ingersoll-Waterbury Company 

E. B. Sayles, Dist. Sales Mgr., Brown & Bigelow 


E. F. Schumaker, Asst. Dir. of Sales, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 

Paul A. Reising, Gen. Mgr., Dr. Pepper Company (New Orleans) 

Owen W. Humphrey, Sales Executive, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 

William F. Rayhill, Sales Mgr., Rochester Packing Company 

C. N. Cahill, Gen. Mgr., Autopoint Company 

John W. Darr, Vice-Pres., Commercial Investment Trust Corp. 

Harry Simmons, Eastern Sales Mgr., Heinn Company 

B. I. Graves, Vice-Pres. charge of Sales, Associated Oil Co. 

Rex Smith, Vice-Pres., Crescent Mfg. Company 

D. E. Lavin, Mgr. of Distribution, Shell Petroleum Corp. 


C. C, Hine, Vice-Pres., Globe Grain and Milling Company 

H. C, Constable, Dir. of Sales., Enterprise Paint Mfg. Company 

J. A. Hager, Dir. of Sales, Grand Rapids Varnish Corp. 

C. F. Price, Vice-Pres., Remington-Rand, Ine. 

Charles Stewart, Gen. Mer., Sunset Electric Company 

Bertram B. Fowler, Authority on Cooperatives 

A. A. Hood, Mgr., Housing Guild Dept., Johns-Manville 

Paul M. Brattain, Gen. Traffic Megr., Eastern Air Lines 

Lawrence D. Ely, Pres., Siren Mills Corp. 

Theodor Swanson, Adv. and Sales Pro. Mger., Sonotone Corp. 

J. P. Seiberling, Vice-Pres. charge of Sales, Seiberling Rubber 
Company 


FACTS not THEORIES. 


F. A. Larson, Dist. Mgr., Todd Sales Company 

Ward R. Hickok, Vice-Pres., Stromberg Electric Company 

Harry Neal Baum, Adv. Mgr., Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

J. R. Ramsey. Gen. Mer., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

M. M. Lebensberger, Adv. Mgr., B. Kuppenheimer 

A. K. Fisher, Viee-Pres. and Gen. Megr., John F. Jelke Company 

Gordon St. Clair, Adv. Megr., John F. Jelke Company 

E. A. Seeley, Asst. Mgr. of Sales Training, B. F. Goodrich 
Company 


Sturges Dorrance, Pres., Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 
Donald F. Bowey, Pres., Bowey’s, Inc. 

Charles Bowey, Vice-Pres. and Dir. of Sales, Bowey’s, Inc. 
Charles E. Knight, Sales Mgr., Bastian-Blessing Company 
Robert W. Johnson, Pres., Johnson & Johnson 

KE, S. Phillips, Pres., Devoe & Raynolds Company 

F. W. Lovejoy, Pres., Eastman Kodak Company 

E. T. Cunningham, Pres., RCA Manufacturing Company 
Ward Melville, Pres., Melville Shoe Corp. 
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How Southwestern Drug Puts Over 
a Brass Tacks Sales Convention 


Southwestern Drug sells 33,000 drug items and their main 


Centennial Echo: To “big name guest 
speaker” Charles I. Luckman (right), 
vice-president in charge of sales, the 
Pepsodent Co., Southwestern’s President 
J. M. Penland presents one of Texas’ 
famous ten-gallon hats, to celebrate the 
close of another successful convention. 


AYBE there is no such thing 

as a perfect sales convention. 

But members of the Dallas 

Chamber of Commerce and 
other impartial business observers 
have pointed out for some six years 
to Southwestern Drug Corp.’s annual 
sales meetings as models. “Well- 
timed” . . . “Clicked” . . . “Smooth” 
... “Arranged in advance’”—so goes 
the praise. 

They are serious meetings, down- 
right serious, and they cost a lot of 
money. However, James L. Freeman, 
general sales director, says, “A well- 
informed sales organization cannot be 
had without expense,” and on goes 
the show. Proof of the pudding is 
the company’s almost meteoric sales 
progress. 

The goal of Southwestern’s con- 
ventions is the universal goal of such 
meetings: Education of salesmen so 
that they can speak with a great de- 
gree of intelligence on major prob- 
lems that come up in selling 33,000 
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problem is to help salesmen gain a thorough understanding 


of the story behind as many of these products as possible— 


no small task. How their annual sales meeting helps to 


achieve this end is explained in this article. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


drug items. This firm, in addition to 
teaching its representatives selling 
wisdom, recognizes and cements the 
alliance between manufacturing com- 
panies and wholesalers’ salesmen. 

For example, Mr. Freeman told SM: 

“At our annual general meeting in 
Dallas on December 3, our guests were 
not only our 275 to 325 executives 
and salesmen but executives of firms 
which sell to us. On the final night 
—the entire meeting lasts three days— 
we had places at the banquet tables 
for the 150 to 200 salesmen of these 
manufacturing firms. We consider the 
boys from whom we buy a valued part 
of our organization, and let them 
know it. Consequently, at this stag 
affair, they found beside their place 
cards envelopes of actual orders. 

“About 30 days before the general 
meeting, we instructed the managers of 
our five houses at Houston, Waco, 
Amarillo, Ft. Worth and Dallas to 
hold off any orders that could wait in 
order to make this banquet good will 
gesture. Each manufacturer’s salesman 
present was assured of finding from 
one to five orders propped up in front 
of his shrimp cocktail. 

“We further extended this courtesy 
to the manufacturers’ salesmen by 
sending them cards for their wives or 
other feminine friends that admitted 
them to the dance which took place 
when the stag party came to a prompt 
end at 9:15 p.m. This brought to- 
gether our men’s wives and the wives 
of the men we patronize. 

“At our general meetings we did not 
attempt to discuss the technique of sell- 
ing any special line of merchandise. 
That we leave for the four-to-eight 
supplementary meetings which we 
hold at the individual houses through- 
out the year. We scatter those house 
meetings out over a week-end so that 
I can travel directly from one to an- 


other. We like to have one or two 
of our major executives at each of 
those meetings. 

“It is only at our general meetings 
that we bring in executives and sales- 
men from whom we buy. We pride 
ourselves on having leading executives 
of the drug manufacturing business 
in the United States as participants in 
these three-day sessions. Though we 
reserve the first day for ourselves 
when we discuss general policies that 
pertain to our activities in the. field, 
we invite visiting executives for talks 
the remaining two days of the meet- 
ing. We urge them to talk on what 
part our sales organization plays in 
the distribution of their merchandise, 
on their views of the trends of selling 
in our districts, or on how they think 
their goods will be selling six months 
from today, and kindred subjects. 

“In fact, around four weeks in ad- 
vance, we suggest a title for each 
speech on our program and outline 
three to five points that might suitably 
be covered in such an address. Car- 
bons of this program are sent to the 
scheduled speakers with requests for 
their criticisms or suggestions for im- 
provement. In this way, we are prop- 
erly organized for a coordinated sales 
conference. 

“Frankly, we are almost arbitrary 
about who speaks on these programs 
because we realize the results of choos- 
ing speakers whose positions carry the 
most weight with our men. Consider 
the names on our December 3 pro- 
gram: 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 
This first day was given over to ‘“‘family’’ dis- 


tives in such speeches as ‘Quota Lines’’; ‘‘Our 
New Catalog’; ‘‘Drugs, Chemicals and_ the 
Prescription Department’; ‘“The Value of a 
Wholesaler’s Salesman tc Retailers’’; ‘Red 
Arrow for 1937"°; ‘‘Red Arrow Advertising’’; 
‘“‘How I Sold My Quota Lines’’: “‘Our 1937 
Goal’; “What I Would Do If I Were a 
Wholesaler’s Salesman’’; ‘‘Our Position Na- 
tionally’; “The Sundries Department’’; 


‘Wholesalers’ Salesmen and Their Responsi- 
bilities tc Some Manufacturers.’” 
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From ox-cart wheel to symphony 
of steel... MAN MOVES ON! 


Today, when Mr. and Mrs. John Homer 
drop in to preview one of the sleek 
streamlined models for 1937, there is a 
vast difference between this car and its 
one- cylinder asthmatic ancestor of the 
gay 90’s. There is a vast difference, too, 
between this modern symphony of 
steel and the creaky ox-cart behind which 
Mr. John Homer’s ancestor trudged so 
patiently in the long ago. 


Yet there’s no real difference in the primi- 
tive urge back of these two men: the urge 
to move on; to go places and do things; 
to make life swifter, smoother, not only 
for themselves but for their loved ones! 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer do not live in a 
snooty apartment house district where 
doormen fall over each other and where 
garage space is worth a king’s ranson. 
They live out in the residential and 
suburban areas... where they can follow 
Nature's “design for living” among 
trees, flowers, shrubs, gardens. 


To them a car is not a matter of choice 
but a matter of necessity. Their mode 
of life demands it! As a matter of fact, 
the automobile (and nothing else) made 
possible this mode of life. So Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer . . . together with the all- 
important little Homers . . . automati- 
cally become the perfect prospect: 
people who have to have cars, tires, 
gas, oil, and have the money to buy them! 


Also, both Mr. and Mrs. Homer read 
Better Homes & Gardens. That means 
1,400,000 husbands as well as 1,400,000 
wives; and it takes both to buy a car! 


Yes, and it takes both to decide on any 
sizable purchase for the home...whether 
you're selling cars or carpets, beds or 
bathtubs. What’s more, it takes a mag- 
azine that keeps the reader mentally at 
home to make that sale quicker! 


That is one reason why Better Homes & 
Gardens is so rich in Buy-ological Urge! 
There is nothing in the book to take 
the reader’s mind off the business in 
hand. No fiction; no fashions; nothing 


= ownershiv. After all, the two go together! 


but HOME! There is everything to encour- 
age the reader to read how and buy now! 


It is no mere coincidence that Better 
Homes & Gardens, for 36 consecutive 
months, has shown outstanding gains in 
advertising over the same months of 
previous years. It has proved its paying 
power and its staying power! 


It delivers, in one package, the largest 
single group of home-owning, home- 
minded people in America; 1,400,000 
families with growing needs and grow- 
ing children; folks who are blessed with 
a spirit of healthy discontent; who want 
better homes, better gardens, better 
automobiles, better everything ! 


Through Better Homes & Gardens you 
reach this great mass-class market... 
without “cold starts’, without detours 
and with more mileage for your money! 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


P.S.— POLK SURVEY: The Latest 
Polk Survey, covering 17 leading national 
magazines in 18 representative cities, proves 
that Better Homes & Gardens tops them all, 
not only in home ownership but in automobile 


THE SATURDAY 
RECOR: 


{ A RECORD NEVER APPROACHEDB’Y 


o 9% 

3,000,000 esa 

2,900,000 4+ eneensend 

2,800,000 + 22,000,000 ~ 

2,700,000 - 18,000,000 - 

2,600,000 - 14,000,000 ~ 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 || 1936 
2,500,0004 10,000,000 


The largest average net 
paid circulation ever at- 


Gain of $4,250,121.00 
over 1935. A total revenue 


tained by any magazine. of $26,384,013 in 1936. 


os 
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VENING POST 
OR 1936 


EDBY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


EDITORIAL: The Post starts 1937 
with more readers than ever before— 
with the largest paid circulation ever 
attained by any magazine. Final fig- 
ures for 1936 will show an increased 
sale of more than 150,000 copies per 
issue over 1935 averages. 

Every copy has been sold for full 
published price. For cash in advance. 
No. premiums, clubs or discounts. No 
combinations. No installment sub- 
scriptions. Such “‘crutches” have no 
part in Saturday Evening Post circu- 
lation. Readers in increasing numbers 
want the Post, buy it and read it be- 
cause of its interest to them... and 


for no other reason. 


ADVERTISING: The advertising 


volume in the Post in 1936 was four 


and a quarter million dollars greater 
than in 1935. This increase exceeds 
the gain of any other two magazines. 
It gives the Post a total advertising 
revenue that exceeds the combined 
total of all other weekly magazines. 

This record, it is interesting to note, 
is made in a year when other weekly 
magazines have substantial amounts 
of revenue from advertising that is 
not acceptable in the columns of the 
Post. 

There is one time-proven way to 
sell the American public a story, an 
idea, a product, or a service. 

It is through that reader interest 
of rare quality and intensity which 
millions of men and women show 
52 weeks a year for the pages of 


The Saturday Evening Post. 
s £ 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 


Root 


J.0U a.m 


1S a.m 


10:00 a.m 


GARDEN, ADOLPHUS HOTEL 
Opening of Meeting—J. M. Pen- 
land (all manufacturers present) 


H. B. Crow, sales manager, Bauer 
& Black 
W. T. Allen, sales manager, Pre- 


scription Ware Division, Owens- 


Illinois Glass Co. 


Recess 

De Sales Harrison, vice-president, 
Coca-Cola Co 

L. G. Blessing president, Bastian- 
Blessing Co 

Luncheon—Matthew S. Sloan, pres- 
lent, M-K-T Railroad 

Walter Quinlan sales manager, 
International Cellucotton Products 
( 

Nelson Gampfer, assistant advertis- 
ing ianager, Wm. § Merrell Co. 
... & Rindfleisch, sales manager, 
Amity Leather Products Co 

R . 

loe Huber, vice-presidene in charge 
t Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Charles I. Luckman, vice-president 
mn chars of sales, Pepsodent Co 

\ ; 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Ligt 


OF SALESMEN'S MEETING 

Room A 
Opening ot Meeting | M. Pen 
land 
David N. Davies, advertising man 
ige Seagram-Distillers Corp 
Jay Gould, vice-president, 
fort Distilleries 
Hoyt Fuller, vice-president, High 
land Sales Co 


Ww A Sayles 


Frank 


manager liquor di 
+ on, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
R I Deateale sales 
Glenmore Distilleries Co 
I uncheon 

Carlos Hernandez, president, C. F. 
Hernandez & Co., Mexico 
J Willard Guy, western 
manager, Penn-Maryland 
cs 

Joseph G.  Ringwalt, 
Joseph Garneau Co., Inc. 


manager, 


district 
Distiller- 


president, 


3:15 p.m.—Recess Reconvene in the Roof 
Garden. 

6:30 p.m Banquet Junior Ball Room 

DRUG SALESMEN’S MEETING 
Roof Garden 

):10 a.m.—Opening of Mecting—J. L. Free- 
man 

9:15 a.m.—B, R. Mull, assistant director trade 
relations, Eli Lilly & Co. 

10:00 a.m J. T. Woodside, president, Weco 
Products Co. 

11:00 a.m Recess 

11:10 a.m.—-P. C. Magnus, president, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

11:50 a.m.—Liquor Salesmen—J. M. Penland 

12:15 p.m.—Luncheon—Bob Epperson 

1:45 p.m.—G. C. Bradshaw, assistant general 
sales manager, Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works 

2:30 p.m.—Mahlon Buck, president, Smith 
Kline & French 

3:15 p.m.—Recess 

3:25 p.m.—''Ho-Hum, and So What?’’—Jerry 
McQuade, editor Drug Topics 

1:45 p.m.—Close Meeting—J. L. Freeman 

6:30 p.m.—Banquet, Junior Ball Room 


“Similarly, headliner speakers on our 
program of 1935 included such men 
as Kenneth Laird, vice-president, 
Weco Products Co. ; Clem Clardy, sales 
manager, Ray-O-Vac Co.; Leonard 
Erikson, western manager, Columbia 
Broadcasting Co.; C. S. Beardsley, 
general sales manager, Dr. Miles Lab- 
oratories; Harry Schwartz, Vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
American Safety Razor Corp.; Peter 
J. Maloney, vice-president, Black 
Prince Distilleries, Inc.; Don Clement, 
supervisor, sales agents, Coty, Inc.; 


Charles Wadsworth, sales manager, 
American Pencil Co.; Frank R. 
Schwengel, vice-president, Seagram- 


Distilleries; and Walter Hodge, gen- 
eral sales manager, Wm. S. Merrell 
Co. 

“It is of such importance to us that 
these big names be lined up that we 
start working on our meeting plans 
at least four months in advance. One 
thing that we look into in advance is 
getting a biography of each of our 
speakers so that, in introducing him, 
I can get the audience warmed up to 
him in the most enthusiastic way. We 
want our boys to know that we believe 
the speaker to be ‘hot stuff,’ or we 
wouldn’t have him at their meeting.” 

Southwestern Drug’s meeting pro- 
gram is backed with some such mes- 
sage as this: “Important. . Man- 
ufacturers and their representatives are 
cordially requested to be present at 
our formal opening at 9 a.m. Friday. 
In fairness to all, however, it is 
thought best that manufacturers and 
their representatives withdraw from 
the meeting while other manufactur- 
ers are speaking. Of course, it is un- 
derstood that the representatives of 
the manufacturer who is speaking may 
be present during the period that he 
is talking.” 

That announcement is made because 


Triumphal Dinner: 


own Red 


'323 


Arrow products. 


The arrow hanging suspended from the ceiling (center, right) 
points to the table of honor where are seated this year’s top salesmen of Southwestern’s 


Present at the final dinner are both wholesalers’ and 


guest-manufacturers salesmen. 


Southwestern Drug officials feel that 
no representative on the list of big- 
name manufacturer speakers is going 
to be so small as to knock his competi- 
tor, but that he will feel free in speak- 
ing if his competitor is not in the au- 
dience. 

“We encourage our speakers to use 
everything from movies to illustrative 
charts to give life to the meeting,” 
said Mr. Freeman. ‘Further, we urge 
them always to have such illustrations 
sufficiently large so that the man on 
the back row in a big auditorium does 
not switch his mind from the speech 
to that bass he caught. 

“One talk listed for the meeting on 
December 3 was dramatized with 
a whale of a chart, eight or ten feet 
square.” 

Seating arrangement at the stag 
dinner winding up the meeting is out 
of the ordinary. One table is con- 
spicuously placed somewhat in the vi- 
cinity of the speaker’s table but in the 
center aisle. A red arrow suspended 
from the ceiling points to the table. 

Here sit the Red Arrow Quota Club 
members. It is an honor table for 
the half dozen or more men. 

Men who make the quota are au- 
tomatically members, and the king bee 
of the quota conquerors wins not only 
the position of president and host at 
his table but a watch of the sort that he 
can hand down with a glow to his 
gtandchildren. This watch is present- 
ed with ceremony at the banquet. 
Each member wins a lapel pin with a 
neat red arrow enamelled on a field 
of gold. 


Lentheric Sends Sales 


Contest Winners to Europe 

The American branch of Lentheric, 
Inc., perfume house founded 50 years 
ago in Paris, sent 17 winners of a 
year-long sales contest to Europe as a 
super-grand prize. According to W. 
D. Camaday, vice-president in charge 
of sales, the men will have all expenses 
paid on the 19-day tour of London 
and Paris, as well as rail fares between 
New York and their homes in various 
parts of the country. 

Sailing on the Normandie, the tour- 
ists will be joined in Paris by Presi- 
dent Lowell P. Weicker for a dinner 
at which Lentheric representatives 
from five European countries will be 
present. 

The bonuses were awarded on the 
basis of sales volume for the entire 
year—with the European trip as the 
prize. Every salesman in the organi- 
zation made his own quota. Six 
reached theirs by September. In many 
instances the individual quotas repre- 
sented 100% increases over °35 sales. 
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remendous Sales ( 


U. 8. Census of Distribution. | 
Percentage Increase in Total en 


Retail Sales 1935 over 1933 


Heart shows location of Spokane Market 


| | reagan 
hk ; 
BANS ra 
owt — it 
U.S. Average Gain, 31% 9 
Spokane Market Gain, 61% 1 
sj Over 40% Gain [35% to 40% 


COM 30% to 35% [_] Under 30% 


[ NORMAL 1936 Z| BIG MINE 
OUTPUT AT 


RAINFALL AND 


IRRIGATION HIGH PRICES 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW | 
SUNDAY MORNING 
SPOKANE, Vy 


More Than 105,000 Net Paid Circulatjags 
Largest Circulation in 
Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., New York) 


Color Representatives — Sunday Spokesman-Review) M 
' 
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Gains in Spokane Area 


N 1935 and 1936 national advertisers generally have been spot- 
ting the Spokane market; and Spokane stores have been ma- 
terially increasing the amount of space used in the dominant 


daily papers of this area—The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. Here are the figures from Media Records: 


CHANGE IN VOLUME OF ADVERTISING LINAGE 


RETAIL 
ee 
Spokesman-Review—Chronicle . . . 

GENERAL (Less Liquor) 
ee ee er 
Spokesman-Review—Chronicle. .. 

AUTOMOTIVE 
CG dxcknincncnensgiednecanens 
Spokesman-Review—Chronicle. . . 

CLASSIFIED €° LEGAL 
ee eee 
Spokesman-Review—Chronicle.. . 

TOTAL PAID 


52 Cities (Inc. Liquor)............ 
Spokesman-Review—Chronicle. . 


Year 1935 
Compared 
With 1934 


5.8% G 


.18.1% G 


9 Months 1936 


Compared 


Same Mos. '35 


74% G 
9.4% G 


Map to the left shows Spokane area and the irrigated west 
@ leading nation in sales gains. Official and semi-official figures 
show the upward surge continuing in 1936. 


“Nara 
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W Spokane Ouily Chronicle 
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AND INLAND EMPIRE 


f= [INCREASED 
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——| TRAFFIC 


EVENING 
WASHINGTON 


. UNduplicated, R. L. Polk & C 
nt } Story of these papers 
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“g[ BIG APPLE 
CROP—HIGH 
\u} PRICES—1936 
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Chicago—Detroit—Boston— Kansas City—San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Magazine and Comic Sections — Associated Weekly 
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Resolved: To produce a vigorous, 
readable department during 1937, yet 
one that may step on the fewest toes. 
This comes under the head of squar- 
ing the circle, but it is a mark to shoot 
at. 


* * 


Resolution for business in general: 
Get into black figures this year. Re- 
member, even Peru survived the Red 


Incas. 
* * * 

All of us with things to sell might 
profit by this list of “Six Ways to 
Make People Like You,” compiled by 
The Literary Digest: 

1. Be genuincly 

people 

2. Smile. A man without a smiling 
face must not open a shop. 

3. Remember that a man’s name is to 
him the sweetest and most important 
sound in the English language. 

1. Be a_ good listener. Encourage 
others to talk about themselves. 
Many persons call a doctor when all 
they want is an audience. 

5. Talk in terms of the other man’s 
interests. 

6. Make the other person feel impor- 


tant—and do it sincerely. 
* * * 


interested in other 


The little woman and I had just 
tuned in Buenos Aires direct, and 
wondered what the distance was in 
linear miles. I gave her the atlas and 
asked her to find Buenos Aires in 
the list of cities, then check it against 
the abscissas and ordinates. With 
fresh and ugly memories of a recent 
operation, she said: ‘No more abscis- 
sas for me!”’ 

2K K ok 

The telephone company is in again 
with a neat headline: ‘Holidays are 
Hello Days.” 

cy * Bo 

In Britain’s News Review, there is 
a little advertisement by a London 
agency-man who got most of his ad- 
vertising training in the States. I 
hope you relish the tart flavor of the 
ad as much as I do: “Charles F. Hig- 
ham, professional advertising agents, 
have no representatives and never 
canvass for business or submit 
schemes to advertisers. They mention 
this fact here so that they may not 
be classed in the same category with 
those who do.” And let that be a 
lesson to them, Sir Charles. 

* * * 

And along comes Western Union 
with the ‘“Kiddiegram’’—a canned 
[56} 


telegram service for children — 25 
cents anywhere—20 cents locally. 
My favorite message is No. 1389: “I 
would like to kiss you if I could be- 
cause you have been so very good.” 
I have considered sending No. 1389 
to Loretta Young and Ida Lupino. 
On second thought, I'd better make 
that Shirley Timple, coward that I am. 
* x * 

Tap-room motto: ‘The customer is 
always tight.” 

I'm a sucker for most Macy copy. 
A typical Macy headline on a sweater 
ad in the New York Woman: “Re- 
member the cold folks at home.” 

Subscriber Calahan, of Cincinnati's 
Williamson Heater Co. reports that a 
local lexicon (‘Webster's Superior 
Dictionary’) lists “mascara’’ with a 
final ‘‘a’’ and the accent on the middle 
syllable. Make out I didn’t say any- 
thing, Walter Winchell. 

The know-men have the clearest 
consciences but the yes-men get the 
best jobs. 

A correspondent (and, I suspect, a 
Republican) suggests that Bulova 
bring out a WPA model—''to work 
only 30 hours a week.’ Other fea- 
tures might be, says this recalcitrant: 
(a) Operates with smallest move- 
ment in the world. (b) Equipped 
with a sit-down strike.”” I wash my 
clock-hands of the whole matter. 

* * & 

E. H. Werner, s.m. of Jenny Wren 
Foods, Lawrence, Kas., reports a sign 
he saw on Cleveland’s Statler Hotel: 
“Welcome, Fumigators and Extermi- 
nators.” Much to his relief, he says, 
he ‘discovered that it was a conven- 
tion—not a condition.” 

* * * 
The Sycophant Never Forgets 

The too, too hearty laughter 

That comes roaring past your door 


Shows the boss has got the yes men 
Simply rolling on the floor. 


His cracks are fairly stupid, 
If you recollect His Nibs, 
But his myrmidons are acting 
In a way to split their ribs. 


It's an ancient business custom, 

If your title’s merely “staff,” 

When the boss is feeling merry, 

Take my tip: You'd better laugh. 
* * * 


Berkshire Hosiery, of Reading, has 
been having labor difficulties. There's 
a sock-line somewhere in the situa- 
tion, built around the general idea of 
“one strike and no runs.” 

* oe x 

F. H. Tholen, asst. s.m. of J. B. 
Ford, Wyandotte, tells me Detroit 
has an undertaker named DeKay and 


another named Heller. Also a dentist 
named Costley. Maybe you’ve heard 
of that sign in Philadelphia, reading: 
“Dr. Lawyer, Dentist.” 


Salesmanship: Telling the customer 
the car will last him five or six years, 
with care, then bearing down on him 
next year to turn it in for a new 
model. 

* * & 

If I know anything about tobacco 
copy, and I'll go into that any time 
you say, Viceroy cigarettes are going 
te get somewhere with their “‘filter 
tip” and that short, telegraphic copy. 
Wanna bet ? 

* ok 

General Foods scored a bullseye on 
Birdseye when ali the newspapers 
carried the story of Mrs. Joseph 
E. Davies, wife of the new Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, and the 2,000 
pints of quick-frozen cream she is tote- 
ing to Moscow. It was, of course, 
news that the stuff you put in coffee 
would remain fresh for two years, 
thanks to a process worked out by 
laboratory experts of General Foods 
and the Borden-Walker-Gordon Dair- 
ies. And it was also the realization 
of any press agent’s dream. For all 
the stories described Clarence Birds- 
eye’s meat and vegetable freezing 
process, and mentioned GF and 
B-W-G in every other paragraph. Al- 
together it was a fine job which Mrs. 
Davies, daughter of C. W. Post, 
founder of the Postum Co., from 
which sprang GF, did for her com- 
pany. Now she can depart on her 
Mission to the Heathen of Godless 
Russia. 

* * * 

MYRT—"Wot ’as she got that Hi 
‘aven't got?” 

BERT—"'The King, stoopid!” 

<_< 

One of our alert contribs sends an 
application-coupon from a Consumers 
Union ad. Down in the 8-point, we 
read: “I agree tokeep csidvoeRpoter 
f... ETAOIN SHRDLU UNN.” 
Okay, you keep it. 

* ok 

Thumb-nail description of Ber- 
muda: A place where the climate 
builds you ~p and the traffic does not 
run you down. 

* oe # 

“Wreckless rays,” I wrote it here 

recently. Reckless spelling. 
“Sy 


No, Jake, England’s “privy purse” 
has nothing to do with the coin-boxes 
in public washrooms. And, in the 
name of our more sensitive subscrib- 
ers, will you please stop sending in 
junk like this? 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 17) 


Radio will form the backbone of 
S-W’s campaign during the coming 
months. Horace Heidt and his Briga- 
diers will make weekly music over a 
CBS hook-up. Newspaper space is to 
be employed by distributors and deal- 
ers, who get a mat service from the 
company without cost. 

Some 32 direct mail and point of 
sale helps have been prepared. These 
include consumer brochures and fold- 
ers, banners, window signs, 24-sheet 
posters, illuminated signs, etc. A 
charge is made to dealers for these, 
but the cost, based on quantity pro- 
duction, is low. 

Advertising stresses ‘‘six exclusive 
features found in no other refriger- 
ator.” One of them is a reversible 
evaporator door for the right or left 
handed people. 

Distribution in the United States is 
through 60 distributors, who arrange 
dealer outlets in their territories. They 
seek a limited number of active dealers 
properly spaced geographically, rather 
than a quantity of small and inactive 
outlets. Obviously the policy clicks. 


New ‘Tax Calculator Tables’ 
Compute All Federal Taxes 


The exact effect of the new govern- 
ment undistributed profits tax on cor- 
poration incomes is shown at a glance 
in “Tax Calculator Tables,” by I. 
Julian Isley, public accountant and tax 
counsellor, Published by Alexander 
Publishing Co., 60 Wall Street, New 
York, the book shows to the penny 
the amounts which would be due on 
corporate incomes from $1,000 to 
$1,000,000 in cases of dividend dis- 
tributions ranging from $1,000 to 
$990,000. 

More than 1,250,000 calculations 
were made by Author Isley and a staff 
of 16 assistants in determining the 
operations of the profits tax under 
every conceivable condition. In prin- 
ciple, the book is somewhat similar to 
the familiar interest tables which show 
the amount of interest earned on a 
given sum for a given period. 

In addition to tables on the undis- 
tributed profits tax, a complete set of 
tables covering all other types of Fed- 
eral taxes are included. It is claimed 
by the publishers that use of the book 
will save hours of labor and many 
dollars for corporation officials, tax 
men and accountants, and at the same 
time insure the accuracy of their tax 
calculations. 
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Films Show Truck Men High 


Cost of Careless Driving 


Bruce Dodson & Company finds industrial pictures effective 


in coping with the problem of cutting road accident bills 


of its insurance clients. 


HE loss ratio on trucking has 
made it one of the most haz- 
ardous of insurance lines to 
underwrite, and insurance com- 
panies have been faced with the 
problem, essentially one of safety, of 
improving truck accident experience. 

One solution is a 52-minute film 
offered by Bruce Dodson & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., which manages a 
group of insurance carriers. “Hell 
Wouldn’t Have Him,” produced by 
Calvin Co., Kansas City, is aimed at 
making truck drivers safety-conscious. 
In its first six weeks it has been 
shown to approximately 5,000 truck 
drivers, estimates Jerry Gore, chief 
safety engineer for the Dodson Co., 
who aided in the film’s production 
with advice on safety technique. 

The picture dramatizes the chief 
essentials of safe truck handling in a 
story of a careless driver who has an 
accident and goes to hell. Satan 
shows him a picture of his next care- 
less driving victim, and the driver is 
horrified to find it is his brother. He 
escapes from hell to return as a 
“spirit” and warn his brother of his 
carelessness. The brother attends a 
safety meeting. The careless driver 
finally returns to hell, but the devil 
kicks him out for robbing him of a 
victim. The driver wakens in a hos- 
pital, badly bruised but wiser. 


Film Has Dual Purpose 


The present film is more ambitious 
and much better done than the one 
the company had made about a year 
ago, and which it showed to some 
25,000 truck drivers throughout the 
35 states in which it operates. 

Primary purpose of the present film, 
as of the first, is to bring about a 
better record on insurance the com- 
pany already has, and help keep that 
business in force. Secondarily it seeks 
safer trucking in general, largely 
through showings to drivers of lines 
other than those covered by Dodson. 
What business has resulted, while in- 
cidental, has been substantial. More 
than ten big orders came to the com- 
pany from trucking firms that learned 
of Dodson and became interested in 
its coverage through last year’s pic- 
ture. Naturally there has been a good 
deal of indirect business. Loss experi- 


ence on the company’s truck risks 
definitely was improved by the film. 

The new film ran at the American 
Truckers’ Association convention in 
Chicago in October, and from this 
came invitations to show at various 
points over the country. It is appear- 
ing before local civic organizations in 
addition to truckers. Mr. Gore re- 
ported that the new film already had 
resulted in four or five business in- 
quiries from substantial trucking 
firms. 

‘Few films have been made for the 
insurance business,’ said Forrest Cal- 
vin, Calvin Co. head, who produced 
the new picture. “One reason has 
been the difficulty of dramatizing its 
sales story. That problem among 
others we faced in producing ‘Hell 
Wouldn’t Have Him.’ 


For Hard Men, Tough Talk 


“Before we could make a picture 
that would oppesl to truck drivers, 
we had to find out what they wefe 
interested in, what they thought about, 
how they talked.. For weeks we 
hung about truck terminals. We 
talked with them while they changed 
tires, worked on their trucks, or ‘bull- 
fested.’ 

‘Some of those who had figured in 
accidents in which persons were 
killed or seriously injured brooded 
over it, we learned. But the majority, 
men who possessed a long driving ex- 
perience, were hardened. ‘We've 
got insurance, why worry?’ expressed 
their attitude. They went even be- 
yond this and indicated they believed 
the whole problem, and therefore the 
responsibility, for safety is the other 
fellow’s, not theirs; and that in spe- 
cific accidents, it was always the other 
fellow’s fault. 

“So we concluded that if the film 
was to be effective, it had to scare hell 
out of them. That is why the film 
doesn’t spare gory details. It also ex- 
plains our hammering home the point 
that if the company’s insurance costs 
are increased by carelessness of driv- 
ers, the possibilities for an increase in 
drivers’ wages are less and the possi- 
bilities of a decrease greater. The il- 
lustrations used in the ‘safety meeting’ 
in the picture are simple and direct; 
they had to be to impress drivers.” 
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Variables in State Populations and 1935 Retail Sales 


(SALES FIGURES ARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—ADD 000,000) 


| 
| Total | | Auto- | General | | Lumber, | Eating and | Furniture, | Drug Stores 
STATE Population | Retail Food | motive | Merchan- | Apparel Other | Filling Building, | Drinking | Household, wi 
1990 | Sales | Stores’ | Group | dise Group | Group | Stores | Stations | Hardware | Places | Radio | Fountain 
Nevada 91,058 | 42 » | 7 | 3 |] 4 1 | 2 | 2 6 1 1 
Wyoming 225,565 | 82 Ce 6 | 6 | 3 - | 7 | 6 6 1 2 
Delaware 238,380 2a | @ }] nm | 5 6 9 | si @ 4 3 1 
Vermont 359,611 98 | 26 17 7 5 13 | 4 5 3 3 2 
New Mexico 423,317 a Cl|lttCiS 7 | 3 3 4 6 | 7 5 | 2 2 
Renvankaanee’ 435,573 116 24 2 | 6 | 4 6 | 8 8 8 | 3 4 
Idaho... LEEREUES 445,032 139 29 27 7 | 5 8 | 10 14 7 5 3 
New Hampshire........! 465,293 151 50. 21 12 1 | 6 | 8 | 7 8 | 5 4 
District of Columbia “| 486 869 327 78 42 57 34 28 14 9 2 | 10 18 
Sd a 507,847 131 27 2 19 9 9 | . | 7 6 | 7 4 
EE 537,606 188 42 37 21 8 7 12 | 15 15 4 2 
North Dakota.......... 680,845 150 2 26 14 7 6 14 20 " 3 3 
Rhode Island.......... 687,497 217 70 2 30 19 18 9 | 10 4 | 8 ; 
South Dakota ati 692.849 146 2 | | (4 13 6 ? 15 18 10 2 4 
Maine. . . ~ 797,423 231 71 34 21 16 | 24 14 10 10 7 8 
ieee ete 953,786 335 83 54 54 16 | 22 21 18 24 11 9 
aa | 1,035,791 295° 72 50 37 1% | @ 23 18 7 9 15 
Nebraska 1,377,963 358 75 58 42 19) | 23 34 40 21 10 10 
Florida................| 1,468,211 421 103 69 45 28 | 24 35 28 2 21 19 
| 
Washington............ | 1,563,396 524 134 78 75 30hCU|t8 38 30 40 19 10 
Connecticut............ 1,606,903 556 169 70 61 49 65 28 Pe) 38 2 17 
Maryland.............| 1,631,528 449° zw | 60 86 27 30 20 18 32 17 14 
West Virginia.......... 1,729,205 330 82 45 38 24 11 19 13 16 14 7 
South Carolina......... 1,738,765 248 61 39 30 13 16 20 13 7 10 7 
Arkansas.............. 1,854,482 239 55 38 25 10 a 18 15 9 8 8 
Kansas................ 1,880,999 445 104 84 41 25 2 40 48 20 13 17 
Mississippi............ 2,009,821 177 35 23 22 “ 5 13 13 5 5 6 
Louisiana.............. 2,101,593 341 71 48 47 28 15 20 17 25 13 12 
Oklahoma... 2,396,040 430 93 80 55 23 18 38 38 18 12 18 
BR coc s akcneeees 2,421,851 470 118 71 53 33 36 31 23 18 2 18 
dicvcc cenxawonbne 2,470,939 646 142 103 66 38 53 56 75 4 21 16 
Minnesota............. 2,563,953 815 Wz 112 122 54 60 57 71 65 21 17 
Kentucky.............. | 2,614,589 388 90 58 45 28 22 22 23 2 12 13 
Tennessee............. 2,616,556 482 106 76 76 32 2 31 27 26 18 18 
Alabama.............. 2,646,248 335 74 51 43 18 17 20 15 12 14 12 
RRs. cc ceauncuead 2,908,506 484 108 74 7 34 30 34 22 22 20 18 
Wisconsin............. | 2,939,006 868 200 127 105 55 80 52 75 76 28 19 
North Carolina......... 3,170,276 462 93 85 54 32 23 43 23 15 22 18 
Indiana .... , | 3,238,053 774 177 129 103 54 70 56 51 “4 32 27 
Missouri ............. | 3,629,367 921° 208 130 154 71 66 57 50 58 36 40 
New Jersey............ | 4,041,334 1215 430 136 131 90 119 60 57 103 43 24 
Massachusetts......... 4,249,614 1487 467 185 194 129 164 65 55 m1 53 44 
Michigan............ 4,842,325 1384 339 aay 197 113 106 96 76 76 55 4l 
California.............. 5,677,251 2312 582 382 278 189 153 154 139 189 11 67 
WOR cctaccwaneds 5,824,715 1288 287 243 175 82 | 62 93 100 66 50 63 
' 
SE eee 6,646,697 1962 537 289 278 147 161 142 99 143 79 a7 
re 7,630,654 2077°* 516 256 434 177 157 103 97 150 64 71 
Pennsylvania.......... 9,631,350 2497 752 299 427 207 182 109 92 174 95 53 
SS. 12,588,066 4579° 1430 422 481 536 485 155 184 507 194 92 
SO re 32790 8643 4626 4423 2588 2595 1961 1847 2385 1260 947 
*Incomplete. 


The above table ranks the states in order of population groups 
and shows retail sales figures as taken from the preliminary retail 
summary of the Bureau of the Census for the year 1935. Dollar 
sales figures are given in millions (000,000 omitted). 


The order of presentation, which indicates at a glance the vari- 


ations between population and sales, was suggested by N. D. 
Farmer, Wollaston, Mass. 


Retail sales in 1935 reached the dollar volume of $32,790,- 
267,000, which is a 31% increase over 1933. The ten classifi- 
cations shown above accounted for 95.5% of the total sales. 


Take any particular state in which you are interested: See 
how it compares in total sales or a particular classification with 
other states with a similar population. As an example take the 
state of Washington: In total sales it exceeds all states with a 
smaller population, and is ahead of all other states under the 
two-million population group, with one exception. In sales of 
eating and drinking places one has to go all the way down to 
Iowa, which has half again as many people, to find a state with 
higher sales. Similarly interesting and valuable (for quota set- 
ting and the allocation of advertising) comparisons can be made 
for other states, other classifications of business. 


The Food Stores group includes candy and confectionery 
stores, dairy product stores, delicatessens, fruit and vegetable 
markets, grocery and combination meat and grocery, meat mar- 
kets, bakeries and caterers, and beer and liquor package stores. 

The Automotive group includes both new and used car dealers, 
accessory, tire and battery dealers, and garages. 

Under General Merchandise is included department stores, 
dry goods, and all variety and 5-and-10 stores. 

The Apparel group is made up of men’s and women’s clothing 
stores, furriers, shoe dealers, milliners, haberdashers, and cus- 
tom tailors. 

“Other Stores” represent cigar stores, florists, fuel and ice 
dealers, hay, grain and feed stores, farm and garden supply 
stores, jewelry stores, and news dealers. 

The lumber-building-hardware group also includes farm im- 
plement dealers, paint, glass and wallpaper stores, heating and 
plumbing equipment, and electrical supply stores. 

The Furniture-Household-Radio group includes not only furni- 
ture stores but floor coverings and drapery stores, household 
appliance stores, and radio dealers. 

Omitted from the tables above are general stores (with food), 
drug stores without fountains, and second-hand stores. 
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HOT NEWS TO YOU!..... 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN called the turn the same day 


Dramatically Again Country Gentleman 
Demonstrates Leadership in Authentic 
Agricultural Information 


At the same moment that the daily news- 
papers were headlining the “‘newly dis- 
covered’”’ world wheat shortage, January 
Country Gentleman appeared with an 
authoritative article forecasting the crisis 
and explaining its causes in detail. 

Country Gentleman’s A. W. Baum, 
world grain expert, had spent months 
analyzing the situation. The present 
development was obvious to his editors 
long ago. 

“Empty-Handed in a Bull Market’ 
could not be more timely. Grain traders, 
millers, farmers, food manufacturers, and 
merchants recognize it as an important 
contribution. 

But it is only one of this publication’s 
news scoops in this business. Last April 


Country Gentlemar forecast the neces- 
sary lifting of European grain import 
quotas and other restrictions. It hap- 
pened on schedule—in November 


News—Plus 


Month in and month out, in every phase 
of both marketing and production, 
Country Gentleman has the authentic 
news of agriculture— frst. 

Country Gentleman not only prints 
such news. It sel/s every practical inven- 
tion and every sound new idea to its 
readers as a means to bigger income and 
better living. 

It brought the amazing legume, Lespe- 
deza, to the attention of American farm- 
ers, for example. Now 30 million acres 
are planted to this profitable crop. It 
played a primary part in advancing the 
all-important soil-conservation program. 
It has fostered plant breeding that has 
meant millions of dollars to farmers. It 


Country GENTLEMAN 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST RURAL MAGAZINE 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON * CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT* NEW YORK* SAN FRANCISCO 
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crusaded for Fundamental Agricultural 
Research by the Federal Government 
which is now so vital to rural devel- 
opment. 

Here are high spots from a record that 
no other publication can approach. There 
is nothing like it anywhere. 


To Manufacturers, Distributors 
and Retailers 


If you take a publication in your business 
that gives you the FUNDAMENTAL 
INFORMATION Country Gentleman gives 
its readers, you set great value on it. Add to 
this the fact that, in rural communities, 
Country Gentleman is a guide not only to 
making money but to spending it for 
greater profit and happiness, and you have 
some idea of how this publication is 
regarded. 

Then consider that, by the very nature of 
the magazine, its five and a half million 
readers must be alert, intelligent, and con- 
sequently the most prosperous and ambi- 
tious people in the rural market. 


If your product is one that most families 

can use or enjoy, Country Gentleman 

should be a fundamental part of your 
advertising plan. 
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Food and Drug Bill Again in the 
Arena; Long Session Probable to 
Amend First Roosevelt Reforms 


HE reef on which the Food and 
Drug Bill of last session was 
wrecked was made from the 
jagged rocks of advertising, and 
whether the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should have jurisdiction to 
deal with those sections of the bill 
dealing with false advertising. Sena- 
tor Copeland, the perennial food and 
drug sponsor, and his confrére, Rep- 
resentative Virgil Chapman, are not 
unmindful of the dangers in bringing 
the Food and Drug Bill to a safe har- 
bor. And the channel has been re- 
charted for this coming session. 

The House champions the Federal 
Trade Commission, generally. The 
Senate the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Last session when the bill was 
having a tough time of it, the House 
and Senate seemed to have reached an 
agreement: That the Food and Drug 
Administration established by the Bill 
take all advertising involving health 


claims; that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission take other misrepresentations 
and economic frauds. When this com- 
promise was hit upon, the conferees 
sighed in relief, and sat back to watch 
the Bill slide through. 

But the House stood pat. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce held for the Federal Trade 
Commission, and as a result, as every- 
one knows, the bill failed of passage. 

The picture is only slightly changed 
this year, and it seems at this time 
probable that the last session com- 
promise might hold for this Congress. 
The reason? Sam Rayburn has been 
returned to the House by his Texas 
constituents, and there is a possibility 
that he may become majority leader. 
Rayburn has championed the right of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
handle the advertising provisions of 
the legislation. There is a tempering 
influence at work in this connection, 
however. He is the author of a bill 


®© HARDWARE AGE © 


“Hardware trade advertising is NECES- 
SARY to successful distribution through 
tT hardware channels.” 

Thus say Manufacturers’ Salesmen travel- 
ing the hardware trade and Jobbers buying 
for the hardware trade. 


They say that Hardware Age is the paper 
to use for effective delivery of the sales 
message. 
positively expressed thus— 
< Traveling Salesmen: 
For Hardware Age 70.5%, 
For the next paper 21.8% 
This means that these two groups of men, 
well fitted to know from observation and 
experience, really proclaim their belief that 
advertising in Hardware Age is necessary to 
successful hardware trade distribution. 
Their opinions may well claim the attention of sales and 


advertising managers. Full details are given in the book- 
let, “To Market—To Market.” 


Hear Ve! 


Algo— 


Their recommendations are very 


Jobbers’ Buyers: 
For Hardware Age 64.3%, 
For the next paper 13.8%, 


Send for your copy. 


<I Gucllon Publicaltion— 


239 West 390 Street 


A.B.C.- 
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New York, N-Y. 


Chartler Wlernber - A.B.P. 


extending the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission which he will be 
rather anxious to put through, and it 
is not unlikely that his Federal Trade 
Bill might act as a lever against adver- 
tising administration by the Food and 
Drug organization, in a little deal of 
legislative trading. 

But with Rayburn’s growing prestige 
in the House, backed by Chapman’s 
leanings toward the Food and Drug 
Administration (Chapman is chairman 
of the House subcommittee handling 
the matter, and co-sponsor with Sena- 
tor Copeland of the new Food and 
Drug measure to be introduced), it is 
possible and probable that the com- 
promise worked out last year will stand 
and pass this year when the bill be- 
comes law. 

That was the main snag for the 
Food and Drug Bill. Others, thrashed 
out last year to everyone's apparent 
satisfaction, will pop up again. Mul- 
tiple seizures, supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Secretary's rules and regula- 
tions, the proof of definite harm, and 
labeling—these matters will be de- 
bated anew. 

The Food and Drug measure, inci- 
dentally, will again be known as 5.5. 
Its provisions, as it will be introduced, 
remain substantially the same, with no 
important changes. 


Federal Price Maintenance? 


Another measure calling for atten- 
tion at the coming Congress will be 
known as S.100. It is known now as 
the Tydings Resale Price Maintenance 
Bill. 

Up to the time of the Supreme 
Court decision on the Resale Price 
Maintenance cases, Capitol Hill was a 
little apathetic with regard to the Tyd- 
ings measure. But with the announce- 
ment of the Court, and the faintly 
bruited rumor that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is keeping a weather 
eye on Millard Tydings of Maryland 
as a possible choice for standard 
bearer in 1940, interest quickened; and 
it seemed increasingly likely that the 
bill would be pressed for passage this 
session, and if pressed, would pass. 
This is contrary to an initial reaction 
to the Court’s decision, in which it 
was thought that the Congress would 
not monkey with price maintenance at 
all, but leave that issue for the separate 
States. 

During the days of the old NRA 
there was talk about price contro! meas- 
ures being placed in the codes. It now 
seems that the Tydings Bill will have 
a corollary in the NRA idea, too, as a 
result of the Berry Conference. 

There were eight reports presented 
at the Berry Conference, which boiled 
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down to a three point plan for labor- 
industry-government coordination: An 
enlarged Federal Trade Commission to 
administer fair trade practices and rules 
of competitive procedure for all inter- 
state industry and commerce, a tighten- 
ing of the anti-trust laws, and some 
proviso for financial aid to small 
industries. 

It is just possible that this may be 
included in one large omnibus bill. 
At the same time would be included, 
possibly, any amendment to the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act — Representative 
Patman has already drafted some pro- 
posed changes in that measure—and 
amendments to the Walsh-Healy Gov- 
ernment Contracts Act, as well as the 
Tydings Bill. This gargantuan bill— 
should it be considered as one bill— 
will occupy the attention of the Con- 
gress for weeks. Taken separately, the 
individual measures will occupy almost 
as long a while. Perhaps they may 
take longer. 

But certainly the prospects are not 
for a short session in any sense of the 
word. Rather a long session is ex- 
pected, which will refine and amend 
the governmental and industrial re- 
forms initiated during the first four 
years of Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency. 


Walsh-Healy Repercussions 


Reverting to the Walsh-Healy Gov- 
ernment Contracts Act, the Secretary 
of Labor, Miss Perkins, has ruled that 
even though a Government contract is 
with a dealer, the conditions under 
which the product itself is manufac- 
tured must comply with the Walsh- 
Healy Act. 

So is extended the administrative 
effect of a measure, pending the sure 
attempts to amend and make even 
more drastic the Contracts Act in the 
next session. 

This Government Contracts Act may 
be one of the labor-industrial measures 
which two of the President’s advisers 
are working on. Tom Corcoran and 
Benjamin Cohen worked on the Se- 
curities Act and the Utility Holding 
Company Act. They are now con- 
cocting the NRA replacement dish as a 
substitute for the one so badly burned 
in the oven of the Supreme Court. 
And, if Mr. Roosevelt’s liking for Mr. 
Corcoran is any criterion, he is going 
to think that the dish set before him 
by his trusty lieutenant is a pretty tasty 
one. 

Congress too will be served some of 
it, and you can bet a bursting button 
from their vest waistlines that they 
are going to think it equally fine. 
Adeste Fideles, another 


NRA is about to be Hawk 


born. 
JANUARY 1, 1937. 


Needles 
and 


d 
Haystacks 


© One hundred fifty-eight million 
people spending Sixty BILLIon 
Dovars A YEAR. There is a hay- 
stack for you—the American 
market, the richest in the world! 
And somewhere in it is a needle 
— your share of this business. 
But analyze this huge haystack, 
and you will discover it is com- 
posed of myriads of little ones — 
16,876 towns and cities ranging in 
population from 2500 to 6,000,000 
souls, tens of thousands of villages, 
and some 9,000,000 farms. 
Admittedly, advertising—na- 
tional, sectional or local — is the 
quickest and most economical 
method of putting your product 
before these consumers. But, where 
do they live? How are they concen- 
trated? How can you reach them? 
The 1937 Edition of N. W. Ayer 
& Son’s Directory oF NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS, just off the press, 
will tell you. But successful adver- 
tising depends on more than circu- 
lation. Thousands of correlative 
facts have important bearings. 
Where are the natural resources 


—agricultural, mineral, forestry— 
upon which the wealth of the nation 
is built? Where are things produced 


and in what volume and value? 
What is the set-up of trading cen- 
ters? Will weeklies or daily news- 
papers give you the best coverage 
in Illinois? What proportion of 
the population of California is of 
foreign extraction? 

How many families in Missouri 
have radio sets? How many homes 
in Delaware have telephones? What 
percentage of the population in 
Alabama is white? What are the 
urban and rural population per- 
centages of New York? What is 
the nearest next largest trading 
center to Prescott, Arizona? What 
paper in Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
a Sunday rotogravure supplement ? 

The Ayer Directory has been 
compiled, edited, revised, and 
brought up-to-date annually by us 
for 69 years for the intelligent 
serving of our own clients. We 
again take pleasure in offering it 
to business builders as the most 
comprehensive, useful and valu- 
able book of its kind in the world. 

Over 4500 important changes 
occurred in the publication field 
during 1936. These suspensions, 
consolidations, additions, etc., 
make it impractical to rely on 
previous editions. 

The price of the 1937 volume is 
$15, postage prepaid, in the United 
States and Canada. Order direct 
from us, or write if further par- 
ticulars are desired. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Maps, diagrams, 
and charts have 
great decorative 
beauty and are 
an important 


element at all 
modern exhibi- 
tions. This is 
a corner of the 
Texaco Oil dis- 
play at the 
Texas Centen- 
nial, designed 
by the author. 


BY 
WALTER DORWIN 
TEAGUE 


Manufacturers who are plan- 
ning their participation in 
the New York World’s Fair 
and other expositions to take 
place in the near future may 
glean some valuable ideas 
from this discussion of the 


technique of interesting the 


masses. 


What Can We Do with an Exhibit 
to Magnetize the Crowd? 


NEW trend is creeping into 

world fairs and expositions. 

Great displays of goods are 

giving way to displays of 
industry's methods of producing those 
goods. The public is being taken 
backstage and shown what makes the 
wheels revolve, instead of merely see- 
ing the results. 

Probably the first “world fair,” as 
the term is understood, was held in 
483 B.C. by King Ahasuerus, of the 
Medes and Persians, who displayed all 
the riches of his empire for a hundred 
and fourscore days. Ahasuerus wished 
to impress his — with the glories 
and wonders of the world in which 
they lived; he wanted to make them 
both proud and envious; to spur them 
to further ambition; to instill in them 
new interest and appreciation of riches 
and luxuries. All of the fairs that 
followed have had precisely the same 
purpose. 

Market fairs from the earliest times 
were simply methods of assembling 
goods in convenient places in order to 
sell them in quantity. 

In this country we have had six in- 
ternational expositions. At the first, 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 

hia, in 1876, the Machine Age made 


its bid to the public. Then followed 


the Chicago Fair of 1893, notable for 
its introduction of electricity, the 
phonograph, and the moving picture. 
The St. Louis Fair carried on the work 
of advertising these inventions; and 
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in addition devoted much space to 
transportation, including the “‘horse- 
less carriage.” 

Ten years later the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition of 1915, at San Francisco, 
concentrated on selling new products 
and processes. Movies were for the 
first time able to show operations 
which formerly required a visit to 
mine, factory or farm. The Chicago 
Century of Progress heavily underlined 


methods and not merchandise. Iden- 
tical procedure is evident in Dallas. 
Why has show window technique 
been replaced by backstage technique 
at our huge expositions? The answer 
is that if modern fairs merely assem- 
bled at a convenient place a quantity 
of goods for sale they would serve no 
necessary purpose. Modern means 
of travel and communication have 
brought the world to every doorstep. 


A portion of a Ford Motors exhibit embodying action and thus letting visitors watch 
the wheels go ‘round. Photomurals on the walls amplify the working model in the 
foreground. 
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A Seattle Times Advertiser 


writes a letter! 


THE REASON! 
In the “Seattle Action Area,” where 
437% of Washington's retail buying 
is done, The Seattle Times is the 
favored newspaper in 3 out of 5 
homes! 


PUBLISHED 
DAILY and SUNDAY 


JANUARY 1, 1937 


7 Oe reprint Mr. Hostetler’s letter not 
because it is unusual, but because it 
represents the usual experience of consistent advertisers in The 
Seattle Times. To learn how other advertisers evaluate The Times, 
see Media Records, whose figures show that 60.8% of all Seattle retail 
advertising was placed in The Times during the first seven months of 
1936. In August, September, October and November, while the 
morning paper suspended publication, this figure rose to 78.7%! 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Adv. Rep. 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 


Che Seattle Gimes 
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Modern means of advertising have 
made familiar to all men the increas- 
ing number of new and improved 


goods. A new invention is no longer 
news even a day after it has been = 
on the market. Newspapers, radio, 
mail order companies, department 
stores, railroads, planes, and autos 
bring the innovation to the smallest 
hamlet within a few hours. Nor do 
we need vast market fairs today. They 
already exist in our innumerable re- 
tailing units. 

What a fair can accomplish, which 
none of these other mediums is able 
to do, is to give the public a feeling 
of intimacy with industry's methods. 
It can supply, pictorially, dramatically, 
and scientifically the missing link be- 
tween production and distribution. 
Simultaneously, this is a sound method 
of selling. 

The sense of ownership is a strong 
one, but it does not consist—as many 
people believe—in possessing a variety 
of remarkable things, but rather in 
knowing the things one does possess. 
Mass production has denied man the 
sense of intimacy with the goods with 
which he surrounds himself. Fairs tell 
the story behind the Cellophaned pack- 
age and the glittering product in the 
retailer's store. 

Our purpose in all fairs from now 
on is to present to consumers that in- 
side story, inside of dwelling merely 
on the final product. How can indus- 
try be best sold to the public? 

Actual processes, where possible, 
should be transferred to the exhibit 
booths. Action is necessary in modern 
fair exhibits. By this I mean real pro- 
duction, for wheels spinning aimlessly, 
machines turning out nothing, have no 


place in exhibit technique. People 
want to see something made. They 
want, for a moment, to feel that they 
are actually in a factory watching the 
processes that bring them their luxu- 
ries and necessities. 

A fair, however, must be more than 
a visit to the factory. It must not only 
depict in terms of action production 
methods, it must also explain these 
methods to an uninitiated public. 

Eye, ear, and the mind must be 
catered to. What cannot be explained 
in terms of action can be successfully 
told by lecturers thoroughly familiar 
with the processes taking place in the 
booth. These talks must be given 
cleverly and subtly so that the visitor 
will not feel that he has gone back to 
his school days. Humor, gaiety, light- 
ness should be blended with the facts. 
A pleasant voice and personality are 
essential for the lecturer. 

Diagrams, maps, and charts have an 
important place in exhibition tech- 
nique; and, if handled correctly, serve 
an esthetic purpose as well: Greatly 
enhancing the display’s eye-appeal. 
Raised, block lettering can be very 
attractive when spaced and lined inter- 
estingly. Photomurals have become 
extremely popular in illustrating cer- 
tain phases of production. Such de- 
vices are self-explanatory, and they 
undeniably attract attention. 

Through much experiment it has 
been proved that gay colors, simplicity 
of design, neatness, and cleanliness are 
essentials of every successful exhibit. 
Gaiety of color is a potent lure for 
the fair visitor. It also does much to 
dispell weariness and foot-soreness, if 
not actually then mentally. Simplicity 
of design avoids confusion in the spec- 


FROM THE FARMER 


DU PONT 
BUYS 


Visitors to fairs are interested only casually in what a company does, but they do 
want to know what it does for them. Here is one way du Pont puts the “you” into its 
displays. 
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Concerning Mr. Teague: 


The author, Walter Dorwin Teague, is a 
noted consultant on design for industrial 
products. He is one of seven. members 
of Design Board of N. Y. World’s Fair 
1939. Retained as consultant on design 
by Ford Motor Co., (designed its exhibits 
at Century of Progress, Chicago, and 
building and exhibits at San Diego and 
Dallas); The Texas Co., (designing 
standard service station for nation-wide 
use, and acting as consultant on modern- 
ization of existing stations); Eastman 
Kodak Co. 
year of service); A. B. Dick Co., manu- 
facturers of Mimeograph; and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Currently represented at 
Texas Centennial Exposition, Dallas, by 
four exhibits: Ford Motors, Texas Co., 


(in his ninth consecutive | 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours, and National . 


Cash Register. Among his outstanding 
achievements are a deluxe streamlined 


coach for New Haven Railroad, 100 of | 


which are in operation or under construc- 


tion, and 600 H.P. radial gas engine and .; 


compressor for S. R. Dresser Manufac- 


turing Co. Designed bodies of Marmon | 


Sixteen car in 1930, which had a pro- 
found influence on automobile style in 
the United States. 


tator’s mind, making him feel that 
what is taking place in the booth is as 
simple as the design of the booth 
itself. Neatness and cleanliness are, 
of course, imperative, for a fair visitor 
judges a company by its display. 
Should the display be dirty or untidy, 
the spectator subconsciously regards 
that company as helter-skelter. 

Finally, the fair exhibitor must link 
production with consumption. He 
must relate the processes going on in 
his display to the life of the average 
man. Through a sequential and dra- 
matic presentation of his facts, from 
raw material to finished product, he 
implies that his wares are superior and 
important. Moreover, he must illus- 
trate the actual advantages in the use 
of these products. He must awaken 
spectators to the possibilities of a 
fuller, richer life through possession 
of these products. When the exhibitor 
has achieved these ends, he has given 
himself a fair deal in modern fair 
technique. 

Former world fairs have recorded 
man’s progress. Only recently, how- 
ever, have fair-makers realized that 
that progress must be dramatically and 
scientifically connected with Mgr. 
Everyman to have any lasting mean- 
ing. All past history is important only 
in relation to future history. A world 
fair today must correlate achievements 
of the past with possibilities of more 
satisfactory living in the future. 

Each individual exhibit, be it of an 
entire industry, a many-million cor- 
poration, or a small private owner, 
must attempt to take the public behind 
the scenes: To point out what has 
been done; what is being done; and 
what will be done—and why. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


It's Wise to Smooth Possible 
Ruffled Feathers in Advance 


All of us have had the experience many 
times of dunning a good customer after 
his remittance has been sent—his check, 
perhaps, crossing our collection letter in 
the mails. The reasoning patron under- 
stands, of course, how such situations come 
about, but nevertheless there is likely to 
be just a little resentment. ‘Why I sent 
those folks a check long ago,” the customer 
growls (any period longer than three days 
in the receding distance invariably seems 
like weeks to most of us). “Why don't 
they get some sort 
of system in their 
bookkeeping depart- 
ment!” 

So I am particu- 
larly intrigued by the 
ingenious method 
employed by Vice- 
President Roy E. 
Larsen, in his first 
gentle memory jog 
to delinquent sub- 
scribers of the new 
magazine Life. This 
letter will undoubt- 
edly reach many sub- 
scribers who have 
paid — but surely 
none need take offense. Many, indeed, 
will experience a pleasant glow of pride, 
so cleverly is each subscriber made to feel a 
contributor to the success of the magazine. 
“Dear Subscriber: 

“Perhaps I should be saying Thank You 
instead of Please—Thank you for your 
check’ instead of ‘Please won't you send 
it today.’ 

“The postman delivered 19,460 envelopes 
at our door yesterday, and it will be three 
or four days before I know which, if any, 
of these envelopes contained your check— 
which envelopes enclosed new subscriptions 
or Christmas gift subscriptions; which 
brought angry protests from newsdealers 
whose orders we could not begin to fill; 
which contained letters of praise, criticism, 
or suggestion. 

“We are sincerely grateful for every let- 
ter, every subscription, every check. No 
new magazine ever received such a heart- 
warming start, and well we know that we 
owe Life’s sensational send-off to word-of- 
mouth advertising by our charter sub- 
scribers. 

“All this has been tremendously exciting 
and gratifying, but in the confusion I am 
afraid we may be sending this bill reminder 
to some subscribers who have already 
paid us. 

“If that is so in your case, please con- 
sider this letter unwritten. 

“But otherwise, we would appreciate 
your sending us your check as soon as you 
can—we hope today. 


Maxwell Droke 


“Cordially,” 
JANUARY 1, 1937 


To Assure Prompt Attention 
to Air Mail After It Arrives: 


Rather often, a letter sent Air Mail does 
not receive the attention it deserves after 
delivery, due to the fact that the envelope 
is shucked off in a central mailing room 
and the .recipient does not know that the 
missive was specially expedited. 

To insure prompt attention to air mail 
in large organizations, our friend, M. W. 
Dallas, of E. C. Atkins & Co., has devised 
a simple and effective plan. All letters to 
go by air mail from the Atkins offices are 
written on special stationery. Across the 
sheet, just ‘elow the regular heading, are 
printed wide red and blue bands. In the 
white space between these bands appears 
this notice: ‘‘This letter sent Air Mail— 
Requires special attention!” Thus the let- 
ter, from the moment it is opened, pleads 
eloquently for prompt action. 


A Gracious Little Note Saying 
“Thank You, Come Again” 


A lady of our acquaintance journeyed to 
Cincinnati a few weeks ago to attend a Girl 
Scout convention. A few days after she 
1eturned to her home in the Middle West 
came an important looking letter from New 
York. It turned out to be a letter from 
no less a personage than Ralph Hitz, presi- 
dent of National Hotel Management Co., 
Inc. A form missive, to be sure, but the 
lady was singularly delighted at this mark 
of attention, and the indications are that 
National hotels will be further advantaged 
by her patronage from time to time. Here's 
the letter—a pretty good one, I think: 
oo LU ee ee 

“A few days ago, I learned from Mr. 
W’. O. Seelback, manager of the Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, that you were a guest 
there recently. I am glad to know that we 
had the privilege of extending the hospi- 
tality of that hotel to you and trust that 
your visit was a most pleasant and enjoy- 
able one. 

“Mr. Seelback joins me in expressing 
the hope that henceforth you will consider 
the Netherland Plaza your home whenever 
you are in Cincinnati. 

“And now I'd like to ask you a little 
favor, based on my desire to extend the 
type of service you like—at all times. 
Most of our guests say our service and 
accommodations are 100% in accord with 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct r sail 
messages for our subscribers. Tnere 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


their ideas—but perhaps you have a sug- 
gestion that will help us make your next 
visit even more enjoyable. If so, I'd be 
deeply indebted to you if you would send 
the suggestion to me in the enclosed en- 
velope, which will come directly to my 
desk. 

“We want to consider you as a friend 
and guest who will return frequently. 

“Cordially yours,” 


Another Gentle Nudge to 
Delinquent New Subscribers 

And here’s another very effective collec- 
tion letter from a publisher—this one used 
by Manufacturer's Record, of Baltimore, to 
perform one of the most difficult and deli- 
cate of publishing operations: Collect for 
a new subscription without offending the 
subscriber: 

“Dear Sir: 
-"One Week 
“Two Weeks 

"Three Weeks . . . how time does 
fly! 
“Only ‘the other day’ you signed an 
order which said something about remit- 
ting in 

10 Days. 

“There’s no disgrace in forgetting, but 
for a magazine publisher there are red 
figures when the subscriber forgets. It's 
only an oversight, we're sure, and probably 
not your own. But perhaps you will do 
us a favor by passing this reminder along 
to the fellow who sends us the check. 
Many thanks!” ' 


Put a Positive Action in the 
Reader’s Mind and Kill Inertia 


Often—rather too often, it sometimes 
seems—I am obliged to remind my cor- 
respondents of the advantages to be gained 
by adopting a positive attitude. An insur- 
ance solicitation, for example, may con- 
clude: “If you are interested in reducing 
your insurance costs, fill in the attached 
card and it will bring an experienced man 
to discuss the subject at your convenience.” 

It seems to me this thought might be 
more forcibly expressed somewhat after 
this fashion: 

“You are interested in reducing your 
insurance costs, of course. And I believe 
we can help you. If you will just fill out 
and mail the attached card, an experienced 
man will be glad to call and discuss the 
subject at your convenience—and of course 
without obligation to you.” 

That last phrase, by the way, is still tre- 
mendously important. A surprising num- 
ber of cautious folk want to be assured 
that they are not obligating themselves when 
they sign a form of any sort. If you doubt 
it, just leave this condition off your return 
card sometime—and see how many write 
it in! Don’t take such “tremendous trifles” 
for granted. 
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FORD MOTOR CO. 


$75,000.00 
Exhibit in Miami 


Expending .. . 


$75,000.00 here to build 
a permanent Ford exhibit 
—is evidence of the 


FORD MOTOR 
COMPANY'S 


faith in Miami's import- 
ance as a market center! 


FOR ONE 
SMALL COST 


the shrewd space-buyer is 
able to place his message 
COMPLETELY and EF- 
FECTIVELY before this 
rich, potential market—in 
the pages of 


She Miami Herald 


Pleride’s M I 
' om 0 Saewee he Newopapes 


National Representatives : 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York — Chicago 


San Francisco 
xk kk 


Southern Representatives: 
GARNER & GRANT 


711 Glenn Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Is This a Young Man’s Age? 


(Continued from page 26) 


the affairs of International Harvester 
Co. since 1879, when it was known 
as McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co. At the death of his father, he 
succeeded to the office of president, 
which he held from 1884 until 1902. 
From then until 1919 he served as 
president of the company under the 
name by which it is known today, and 
was chairman of the board from 1919 
to 1935. He remains a member of 
the finance committee and a director. 


S. S. Kresge Co. 


S. S. Kresge, born in 1867, started 
in the 5-and-10 business with J. G. 
McCrory in Memphis in 1897. De- 
troit was later selected as the location 
for the first store of Kresge & Wil- 
son, renamed S. S. Kresge in 1907, 
and incorporated in 1912 as S. S. 
Kresge Co., with Mr. Kresge today as 
chairman of the board. He also holds 
a similar position in The Fair, Chicago, 
large department store. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 


James L. Kraft, born in 1874, set- 
tled in Chicago in 1905, and engaged 
in the cheese business, personally mak- 
ing deliveries from his hotse-drawn 
wagon. From this small beginning 
came the great — of today 
which was organized in 1909, and was 
absorbed in 1930 by National Dairy 
Products Corp. Kraft-Phenix has 
many foreign and domestic plants, and 
is now expanding operations in South 
America. Mr. Kraft is chairman of 
the board of Kraft-Phenix and a direc- 
tor of National Dairy. 


Lever Bros. 


F. A. Countway, born in 1876, be- 
gan his long association with Lever 
Bros. in 1898, was general manager 
and treasurer later, and has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1913.‘ 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


A. H. Morrill, born in 1875, was 
educated as a lawyer, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1900. When 
Kroger changed managements in 1930, 
he was a president, and at once 
started to correct the difficult problems 
created by over-expansion, problems 
common to many other chains. From 
1925 to 1930 the number of stores 
had increased from 2,856 to 5,575. 
At the end of 1931 there were 4,884 
stores, and this number had declined 
to 4,250 at the end of 1935. The 
management had sufficient courage to 


write off several millions of dollars in 
real estate valuations, rentals and lease- 
holds, fixtures and equipment, and 
subsequent results have justified .the 
wisdom of the course adopted. ~ 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Sewell L. Avery, born in 1874, was 
also among those educated for the law. 
He was first connected with the Ala- 
baster Co., in 1894, later with U. S. 
Gypsum Co., of which he became 
president in 1905 and which position 
he continues to hold. As president 
and chairman of the board of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. since 1931, he 
has seen substantial increases in both 
sales and net earnings. 


Standard Cil’s $50,000 


Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
nearly 50,000 employes among its 
domestic subsidiaries. Of these 
42% have passed their fortieth 
birthday; 7% are between the 
ages of 50 and 60. About 13% 
of them boast of at least one dia- 
mond in their service buttons, 
denoting 20 years with SO. A 
score can point to a career of be- 
tween 40 and 50 years in Stand- 
ard’s ranks. 

This company takes care of its 
employes when they reach retire- 
ment age through annuities built 
up partly from free company con- 
tributions, and partly from vol- 
untary deposits by the employe to 
which the company adds a fur- 
ther amount. 

Thus does Standard answer the 
question at the head of this ar- 
ticle. 


Nash Motors Co. 


Charles W. Nash, born in 1864, 
tilled the soil until 1891, when he en- 
tered the factory of Flint Road Cart 
Co., Flint, Mich., as a trimmer, Later 
he became superintendent, vice-presi- 
dent and general superintendent of its 
successor, The Durant-Dort Carriage 
Co. Continuing in the motor field, he 
was with Buick Motor Co. from 1910 
to 1916 and became president and gen- 
eral manager, later becoming president 
of General Motors from 1912 to 1916. 
He organized his own company, The 
Nash Motors Co., and was president 
from 1916 to 1932, since which time 
he has been chairman of the board. 
When, two months ago, Nash Motors 
and Kelvinator merged, Mr. Nash be- 
came chairman of the new Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. Mr. Nash is known 
as a very effective salesman in auto- 
mobile circles. 
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National Dairy Products Corp. 


Thomas H. MclInnerney, born in 
1867, had his first business experience 
in the department store of Siegel, 
Cooper & Co., where later he was gen- 
eral manager. Later he was a member 
of the Duffy-McInnerney Co. from 
1906 to 1911. From 1912 to 1914 he 
was vice-president and treasurer of 
City Fuel Co. From 1914 to 1923 he 
was with Hydrox Corp., of which 
he became president. He then became 
president of National Dairy. 


National Cash Register Co. 


Edward A. Deeds, born in 1874, 
was a draftsman in Thresher Electric 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; served as construc- 
tion and maintenance engineer with 
National Cash Register Co., from 1900 
to 1902; was chief engineer of 
Shredded Wheat Co., 1902-1904, and 
then returned to National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., as vice-president in charge of 
engineering and production, from 
1904 to 1914. Resigning when vice- 
president and general manager to care 
for his own interests, Mr. Deeds, with 
C. F. Kettering, in Deeds’ barn, started 
the development out of which came 
the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Co., which was sold in 1916 for sev- 
eral millions. In 1916 the Domestic 
Engineering Co. was organized, with 
Mr. Deeds as president. Again he re- 
turned to National Cash Register Co., 
and now is chairman of the board and 
president. 


National Biscuit Co. 


Roy E. Tomlinson, born in 1877, 
was educated as a lawyer, and from 
1902 until 1913 was in the legal de- 
partment of National Biscuit Co. 
Later promotions made him success- 
ively assistant secretary, third vice- 
president, and president from 1917 to 
1929. He was chairman of the board 
from 1929 until 1932. Since then, 
however, he has been elected again as 
president, which position he continues 
to hold. 


Penick & Ford 


F. T. Bedford, born in 1878, en- 
tered the employ of Standard Oil as a 
young man, and was there from 1899 
to 1901. He was associated with Corn 
Products Refining Co. from 1902 to 
1913, and with Penick & Ford from 
1914 to 1919, since which time he has 
been president of P. & F. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Robert E. Wood, born in 1879, 
graduated from West Point, served in 
the United States Army in the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, 1900-1902, was later 
connected with Panama Canal activi- 
ties and served in the World War. 
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Actual Photograph” 


Of a Company Disregarding 
Dealer-Customer Contact 


To you, the most important sales contact is the last one, when dealer 
meets customer. This is the one over which your control is most difficult. 


What the dealer says or does about your product makes or breaks your 
advertising and all your other sales efforts. 


The only sure way to know what he is doing is to watch him doing it. 
We send our trained investigators, under close direction, to act as ordinary 
customers for your product. Their detailed reports are almost as good as 
being in all these hundreds of places yourself. 


We have used this device successfully on everything from automobiles to 
corsets, so successfully, in fact, that many clients repeat this work annually. 


If you are perfectly satisfied with the way your product is being sold, 
you won't be interested. If you are not, we shall be glad to discuss it with you. 


* Imaginary picture of 
collective inaction 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FIELD INVES- 
TIGATORS IN EVERY MARKETING 
CENTER AND MANY SMALL TOWNS 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold 
Percival White 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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He was assistant to the president of 
General Asphalt Co., and then entered 
the mail order business as vice-presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
from 1919 to 1924. In that year he 
became vice-president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., which position he held 
until 1928. Since 1928 he has been 
president. 


Standard Oil Company of N. J. 

W. C. Teagle, born in 1878, re- 
ceived his early oil training in the firm 
of his father, Scofield, Shurmer and 
Teagle, of Cleveland, which was later 
merged with Republic Oil Co. Mr. 
Teagle was vice-president in Republic 
from 1900 to 1903, in which year he 
entered the export department of 
Standard Oil, later becoming head of 
that department. He was elected a 
director of the company in 1909, vice- 
president in 1911, and resigned in 
1914 to become president of Imperial 
Oil Company, Ltd., of Canada. Upon 
the reorganization of International 
Petroleum Co., he became president of 
that company, but in 1917 returned to 
Standard Oil and was elected presi- 
dent. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


C. K. G. Billings, born in 1861, en- 
tered business through Peoples Gas 


Light & Coke Co., of which his father 
was president, in 1879. After various 
promotions, he succeeded his father as 
president in 1887, became president of 
the reorganized company in 1897, then 
chairman of the board from 1901 to 
1911. He is today chairman of the 
board of Union Carbide. 

J. J. Ricks, born in 1879, was edu- 
cated as a lawyer, and admitted to the 
bar in 1903, practicing in Chicago 
until 1917. He became identified with 
Union Carbide, and since 1925 has 
been president of that company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


A. W. Robertson, born in 1880, is 
another executive who prepared for the 
legal profession, and was admitted to 
practice in 1910. After two years as 
a trust officer, he became a corporation 
attorney, and general attorney for the 
Philadelphia Co., a utility. He later 
became vice-president, then president, 
of Westinghouse, and since 1929 has 
been chairman of the board. 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


B. D. Miller, whose year of birth 
was not available to the writer, re- 
signed as president of Woolworth at 
the close of 1935, having reached the 
retirement age in that company. 


BEETLE STARTS TREND 


Quick to recognize the smart sales features of attractive cabinets, three leading radio manu- 
facturers, Pilot, Fada and Emerson, have restyled with molded Beetle cabinets. Light in weight, 


yet remarkably strong and dur- 
able, Beetle is an ideal material 
for modern product design. It 
may be had in a complete range 
of permanent colors that do not 
wear or chip off, and its inert 
character makes it suitable to 
many varied applications. Com- 
plete information may be ob- 
tained from Beetle Products 
Division of American Cyanamid 
Company, 36 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


Several of the executives named have 
been successful in companies which 
they organized, among them Walter P. 
Chrysler, Edward A. Deeds, Harvey S. 
Firestone, George F. Johnson, James L. 
Kraft, S. S. Kresge and Charles W. 
Nash. 

Only a few are with the same com- 
ae in which they had their early 

usiness experience, among them F. A. 
Countway, Walter S. Gifford, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, George W. Hill and 
R. E. Tomlinson. 

H. W. Phelps (cans) and W. C. 
Teagle (oil) started and remained 
with the same industry, but with dif- 
ferent companies. 

C. E. Adams, Sewell L. Avery, F. T. 
Bedford, C. K. G. Billings, Edward 
A. Deeds, Thomas H. MclInnerney, 
Thomas J. Watson and Robert E. 
Wood engaged in varying activities 
prior to becoming associated with their 
present companies. 

Several followed the path of their 
father, among them C. K. G. Billings, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, George L. and 
John A. Hartford, George W. Hill, 
the du Ponts, and W. C. Teagle. 

Legal training was the starting-point 
for Sewell L. Avery, Colby M. Ches- 
ter, A. H. Morrill, J. J. Ricks, A. W. 
Robertson, Roy E. Tomlinson and 
Owen D. Young. 

Has the “old experience,” of which 
Milton wrote, enabled these executives 
to “attain to something like prophetic 
strain”? Was their success due to the 
application of sound common sense, 
E the ability to hang on? Have they 

m good pickers of men, like An- 
drew Carnegie, and have thus sur- 
rounded themselves with effective 
associates? Whether these or other 
circumstances, partly or wholly, ac- 
count for their achievements, the fact 
remains that they have been and are 
successful. Their feet have evidently 
been guided by the lamp of experience, 
something that only age can bring, and 
nothing can take away. 


Chicago Ad. Mers. Club Elects: 


The Advertising Managers Club, of Chi- 
cago, at its annual jubilee, elected the 
following: 

H. D. Wexelberg, of Van Cleef Brothers 
Co., president; L. E. Meyer, of the Cellu- 
cotton Co., vice-president; R. F. Drake, of 
Felt and Tarrant, secretary-treasurer; Marie 
Fleming, of B. Heller Co., recording secre- 
tary. Elected as directers were Joseph R. 
Collins, of Libby, McNeill and Libby; 
James Mangan, of Mills Novelty Co.; D. S. 
Elrod, of the Packard Motor Car Co., of 
Illinois. 

The club, an affiliate of the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club, elected the follow- 
ing to membership on the board of the 
larger body: Elon Borton, La Salle Exten- 
sion University; W. A. Jimison, of the 
Borden-Weiland Co. 
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Advertisers tell us that they would 
be glad to keep Premium Practice 
on their payroll each month for the 
amount they spend with us... con- 
sidering the Service alone, which 
they receive, well worth the money. 
It isn’t always quantity of circulation that counts—despite the ‘Premium Practice 


fact that Premium Practice boasts a healthy volume of over 9000 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
readers—but the kind of buying power represented by those readers. 


You could take one-tenth of 1% of the circulation of Premium 
Practice—just ten buyers—and out of that relatively small number 
get enough premium business to carve a deep niche in the 
Sales Managers’ Hall of Fame. 


Buyers of premiums for the largest chain grocers and druggists, 
for the leading manufacturers of cereals and other food products 
—buyers of firms whose premium purchases run into five and 
six figures—are found among the avid followers of Premium 
Practice every month. 


Are you telling them your story? 


Let PREMIUM 
— PRACTICE 


ADD TO YOUR SALES — AND PROFITS THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(December and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 
——December——- —January-December— November —January-November— 
Class 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 

1. Automobiles .................. $ 1,510.9 $ 1,240.1 $ 12,844.4 $ 9,668.3 $ 578.5 $ 314.3 $ 4,046.4 $ 3,111.9 
rar 884.9 749.9 8,347.8 6,701.1 452.4 387.9 4,387.3 3,890.9 
Dy CE dor Wikc ease ce kinwawnyes 567.1 381.0 6,512.8 5,191.2 55.8 38.1 331.3 378.7 
oe 101.9 77.1 917.8 a 8 8§«aecntuaiees | “hee 4 iiitees 29.5 
5. Electrical Household Equipment . . 379.2 246.1 4,670.9 3,864.4 21.6 11.8 174.2 286.3 
6. Electrical Structural Equipment .. 91.7 19.8 992.1 st 4 -6@0nee <tseesh §. @¢4a6h  <staeeee 
Te MEE hadancaaee eS twsgiee ss 402.0 381.9 3,977.9 3,525.0 70.3 28.7 482.2 388.8 
eee 1,779.6 1,629.3 16,254.5  15,572.9 1,197.7 846.6 10,040.5 9,157.5 
9. Food Beverages ............... 332.7 276.7 4,300.9 3,939.7 403.0 331.7 4,053.3 2,780.3 
10. Beers, Wines and Liquors ...... 594.3 465.2 4,194.4 it 86=3§6l' eects 860 stapes «CC (ité‘i «6 
ee 95.8 64.2 1,342.5 B.273.5 122.1 119.2 1,100.8 1,161.3 
12. House Furnishings ........ - 466.3 328.2 4,610.9 3,868.1 19.7 20.5 212.5 210.4 
13. Kitchen Supplies .............. 148.5 78.6 1,891.8 1,573.4 71.3 60.3 508.8 366.5 
14. Soaps, Cleansers ............5.. 351.3 266.6 5,217.0 4,917.4 410.3 183.0 3,172.1 1,869.1 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches ...... 208.8 99.2 725.7 437.8 38.0 52.3 226.2 133.9 
ee rarer ee 86.1 45.1 618.0 465.7 | 5, Seer See 83s sisivin es 
17. Office Supplies ....... are 302.9 248.4 2,205.5 1,945.6 13.4 42.8 424.4 194.6 
OEE, CRIS os Foi aceic e arwiesacareras 223.5 231.3 1,564.4 1,335.3 81.1 68.0 381.3 451.6 
By IN Se rcctcinre dialed daincne he aiees 233.2 225.6 1,800.5 1,400.4 123.2 118.4 1,207.8 954.4 
20. Smoking Materials ............. 685.2 593.7 6,625.1 6,195.0 390.8 372.5 4,253.0 3,117.5 
21. GSposting Goods... cs cesicsces 221.2 207.0 2,099.2 DE ik ee eats!) ceatataiee 
22. Structural Materials ............ 83.1 21.7 1,092.3 594.2 4.5 17.2 63.4 107.3 
23. Structural Fixtures ............. 22.0 29.1 1,888.1 1,214.1 80.6 34.8 436.7 218.9 
ee 1,664.7 1,207.9 17,803.9 16,337.6 1,162.9 867.6 10,208.6 9,664.0 
25. Medical Supplies .............. $28.4 731.0 7,942.0 7,449.7 465.8 515.4 4,429.7 5,273.7 
26. Travel and Accommodations ..... 473.5 318.3 4,618.6 3,870.6 13.6 13 62.2 47.7 
Miscellaneous ............. 1,182.6 1,043.0 13,215.3 10,538.6 355.1 107.4 3,240.0 543.5 
TOD 9 Seach ned nist boie . $13,922.9 $11,207.4 $138,275.5 $118,802.1 $6,149.8  $4,541.1 $53,509.4 $44,339.4 

NN kine vewsav eras 24.23 16.39 35.42 20.67 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 104 publications, 13 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for December and 99 monthlies 
including Vogue for November. All figures are based on 
one-time or single insertion rates. 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting carried over the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System for 1936. The figures cover 


facilities only and do not include talent. 


Sales Executives Discuss What 


Lies Ahead in Marketing 


(Continued from page 36) 


rest of them could have been engaged in ing! He fixed the blame and at the same 
one of the useful occupations directed by time predicted that we would soon see the 
Harry Hopkins. And, of course, everyone end of the business. 
knows the record of the Automobile In- But the record reads that our business 
dustry, and its relation to the end of the losses were less in 1930, '31, and "32 
depression. than they were in '27, '28 and ‘29, and 
Another feature of the instalment sell- they are growing Jess and Jess each year. 
ing is the fact that it is helping the com- The record further shows that as all 
mon man. ‘There is not the same respect sales decline, instalment sales decline in 
for class as there once was. We don't proportion. As all sales go up, instalment 
have so many haves and have nots as we sales go up in proportion. If instalment 
once had. There was once a time when selling is increasing today, so are all sales. 


a man of wealth or means could drive 
down the street in his motor and throw 
dust all over his fellow citizens, who had 
to walk or drive a mule. Today, that 
man has lost his self-expression. 

And from Mrs. Jones, who was able to 
buy an automatic refrigerator for cash, it 
has removed a great privilege. Nowadays, 
for every fifteen Mrs. Joneses, there are 
eighty-five Mrs. Less Wealthy who want 
automatic refrigerators. 

In 1930, a great Chicago banker, in a 
public utterance, felt that he must account 
for the depression, so he reached in the 
hat and out came—what? Instalment buy- 
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The percentage remains about the same— 
roughly about 12% of all retail sales. 


BY RAYMOND MOLEY 
Editor of “Today” 


There are some governmental policies 
which were adopted in the past four years 
that were not good for business, although 
I believe that most of them were. But 
business has come to recognize that it is 
better to suffer the occasional injustices 
of a liberal Administration in this coun- 
try than to endanger the unity of the na- 
tion through an insistence upon a return 


to conditions that prevailed in the past. 
The spirit of business since the election 
has been in the true American tradition, 
and it is interesting to note that the most 
advanced and intelligent expression of this 
spirit has come from that part of business 
that we roughly call management. 

You who are directing the destinies 
of great corporations in the choppy seas 
of public favor know that not only must 
your product be good, not only must it 
look good, but it must stand as a symbol 
of your concern with the well-being of 
the labor which has produced it and the 
public to which you offer it. Consequently 
you are looking upon your products less 
and less in concrete terms and more and 
more as factors in a living society. 

Now an era of good feeling is not 
necessarily an era of complete agreement. 


Raymond 


Moley 


Wide-W orld 
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Complete agreement in the face of the 
complex problems that lie before us will 
not be possible, and any attempt to make 
it seem possible would be an unhealthy 
attempt to escape from realities. Am era 
of good feeling does not preclude honest 
and vigorous debate. Once the public rec- 
ognizes that your objectives and the ob- 
jectives of the government are identical, 
that both of you are actuated by genuine 
concern for the public’s long-time well- 
being, you do not need to fear public in- 
difference to or impatience with your de- 
bate on methods. 

Therefore, management's first job is to 
establish in the public mind its sincere de- 
sire to serve the public well. It must 
identify itself with something other than 
a mere acquisition of profits. It must 
make the public recognize that it is the 
thing to be differentiated from mere own- 
ership, It must acquire a local habitation 
and a name. When management has done 
that, half the battle will be won. 


BY I. J. FAIRCHILD 


Chief of Division of Trade Standards, 
National Bureau of Standards 


Indeed, one can scarcely escape the con- 
viction that the successful sellers of the 
future will be those who take the steps 
necessary to climb out of present defensive 
positions and voluntarily lead in giving 
the buyer what he wants in the way of 
truthful, factual information, thus render- 
ing impotent and unnecessary the present 
popular clamor for restrictive legislation. 

As I see it, the successful sellers of the 
future will be taking one or more of the 
following strides in shouldering more re- 
sponsibility for product quality: 

1. By individual companies or prefer- 
ably by industry-wide associations, they 
will establish definite classes, grades, sizes, 
tolerances, gauging systems, methods of 
test, and other standards as yard sticks 
for rating or classifying product charac- 
tertistics or performance. 

2. Within each class, grade or stand- 
ard, they will leave ample latitude for 
individual company variation and selling- 
points, for initiative in the direction of 
improvements, and complete freedom in 
style and design. 

3. They will tighten factory inspection 
of both processes and product so as to 
comply consistently with such classes, 
grades or standards, not content merely 
to shoot at the accepted target of quality, 
but intent on hitting it continuously. 

4. They will use the standard classi- 
fications and grades as foundations for 
both individual and group advertising, 
trade promotion and correction of unfair 
practices, and they will back up such ad- 
vertising and trade promotion with the 
full-force of trade brands and company 
reputations. 

5. Furthermore they will assume full 
responsibility to the buyer for product 
conformance with such classes, grades, and 
standards, by means of voluntary and le- 
gally binding statements in advertising, on 
invoices, certificates, and labels, or grade- 
marks on the goods themselves. 

6. Having ceased to resist the strong 
trends heretofore cited; having emerged 
from their previous defensive positions: 
having avoided any need for restrictive 
legislation; having taken the lead in the 
progressive and constructive cooperation 
necessary to classifying, grading, and es- 
tablishing standards as a basis for market- 
ing their products; and having assumed 
full responsibility for complying with 
such classes, grades and standards, these 
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WHY have America’s leading 
advertising executives in every field subscribed to MODERN 
ADVERTISING? e Because it is a stimulating service of new 
ideas for planning, creating, and producing more effective ad- 
vertising. Radically different from any other publication in the 
same field, MODERN ADVERTISING deals with the creative 
aspects of advertising. e MODERN ADVERTISING is published 


quarterly. The January Issue is now ready. A limited number 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: Interesting facts 
are available to advertisers who are interested 
in learning how MODERN ADVERTISING, 
because of its unique editorial formula, can 
deliver their selling message at the most result- 
ful time — when advertising is being planned. 


of copies are available for 
those who will send us their 
subscriptions promptly. 


MODERN ADVERTISING ¢ 840 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Please enter my subscription to MODERN ADVERTISING, to start with the January 1937 
issue. I'll remit later when you bill me. 


(_] l year for $2 [|] 2 years for $3 


Name 


Title 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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SCRATCH 
ot D-|-G 


Business in Newark is good— 
wholesale and retail. Leading 
department stores and other 
establishments paid bonuses at 
Christmas. Factories are busy ; 
some on double shifts. Indus- 
trial employment is up; so are 
payrolls. Automobile sales are 
active. Telephone installations 
are ahead. Reader interest in 
the Newark Eveninec News is 
running high, too — 144,458 
actual daily reader paid in 
November. News advertising 
linage shows 545,265 gain in 
eleven months. Yeah, business 
is grand! Looks like a lot of 
advertisers caught the idea 
early. What are you doing 
about the Newark-North Jer- 
sey market in *87? Can you 
afford to have the weak filtra- 
tion of outside influence attempt 
your selling job here? Don't 
scratch the surface. Dig in— 


with the News. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’Mara & Ormsseez, Inc., General 
Advertising Representatives—New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, At- 
lanta. 
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successful sellers will enjoy the confidence 
and good will of the consumer toward 
both the producer and the product, and 
will forge ahead to higher levels of com- 
petitive opportunity, consumer acceptance, 
and stability. 


BY E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 
Sales Consultant, Writer and Editor 


The American co-operative picture is very 
diversified. It is relatively small in num- 
bers of societies and in membership when 
we compare it with the percentage of the 
populations in Denmark, (70 to 80%) 
Sweden, (50%) and England and Scotland, 
(45%), but it is growing here. The main 
anxiety of the co-operative leaders in this 
country is that it shall not grow too fast 
for the generation of a sound co-operative 
philosophy and technique. They say that 
sound co-operative growth evolves only 
through careful education and training. But 
there are hundreds of study clubs meeting 
regularly, many educational programs being 
carried out by the wholesale organizations 
for the development of better employes, ex- 
ecutives and members. 

The leaders of the movement have few 
hallucinations. They realize that a demo- 
cratic movement such as co-operation de- 
pends upon the educated intelligence of its 
members, and they devote a considerable 
portion of their surplus to the propaganda 
and educational activities, which they try to 
put in the hands of trained teachers and 
specialists. 

“Organization of the co-operative move- 
ment in America is proceeding. At the 
head of the movement is the Co-operative 
League of the U. S. A.; there are about 
1,500 societies, with about 500,000 mem- 
bers, directly affiliated with the league. 
These societies do over $100,000,000 of 
business annually. It is estimated that there 
are from 2,500 to 4,000 co-operative so- 
cieties in the U. S. doing a business of 
$375,000,000 to $500,000,000 with 2 to 4 
million members. 

In no country is the course of co-opera- 
tives in any form a path of roses. It is not 
easy to develop competent leadership, nor 
skilled operators, and the old Adam with 
his greed, selfishness and lust of power 
presents the same old problem among co- 
operators although the societies soon “spot” 
the wrong men. Profit and loss statements 
have to be faced, but having a regular, 
stable body of customers supporting you is 
a wonderful help to management, and the 
attentive eyes of your customer-owners has 
a discouraging effect on managers who 
suffer from incipient delusions of grandeur 
and power. ‘ 

There are many difficulties in making 
co-operation work because co-operators are 
just the same human beings who have made 
a mess of so many other systems—but the 
co-operatives have made a better distributive 
system both here and abroad, wherever the 
people concerned have become good co- 
operators. I think even an unsympathetic 
student would have to admit that. 

Consumer co-operation is com: to Amer- 
ica to stay. Its leaders are hoping it will 
not grow too fast—so fast that its services 
will do it more harm than good by their 
enthusiastic misunderstanding and untrained 
discipleship. 

Co-operation is a philosophy, a technique 
and a way of life all its own. It cannot 
be learned nor mastered in a day. It is as 
hard for some business men to comprehend 
co-operation as it is for a Bourbon to under- 
stand the simple life of democracy. Busi- 


ness will have to understand it—and apply 
its democracy by letting the consumer 
have a larger share in the management and 
its profits—by bringing price closer to cost. 


BY RAYMOND BILL 


President of the Nationgd Federation of 
Sales Executives; Editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives which came into being less than a year 
ago is already the largest organization of 
sales executives in the country. Its total 
membership has now grown to over 3,000 
and embraces what is in truth a “blue 
book” group. 

Of late, there has been a great deal of 
talk about the necessity for greater coopera- 
tion between business and government— 
now that it is generally conceded that busi- 
ness is going to be in government and gov- 
ernment in business in considerable degree 
for a long time to come. So far, practical 
cooperation has been most conspicuous by 
its absence, although many recent public 
talks by business leaders indicate a new 
attitude and new spirit in this matter of 
cooperation, 

Only last week, as an observer, I made a 
point of attending the Industrial Progress 
Conferences of Major Berry. I think any 
sales executive would have found it rather 
illuminating to attend and this regardless 
of one’s viewpoint. At this very meeting 
policies were adopted which not only, on 
the one side, represented the opinion of 
labor but, on the other, represented the 
opinion of management—this latter despite 
the fact that many industries deliberately 
withheld participation. 

While in the Capital, I also had an op- 
portunity to mingle on an informal social 
basis one entire evening with about 20 of 
the country’s top labor leaders. That was a 
real experience and one thing impressed me 
pretty clearly. These labor leaders are 
more eloquent and better salesmen of ideas 
(as distinguished from products) to people 
than most business leaders. They have their 
own conception about the mandates grow- 
ing out of the election last November, and 
I can assure you, if their ideas and their 
leadership prevails, the outcome will affect 
the sales picture for American business in 
no small way. 


There are, of course, many other groups 
and bodies undertaking to promote coopera- 
tion between business and government. But 
entirely apart from these endeavors, there is 
also some evidence that with the return of 
prosperity certain business interests and cer- 
tain banking groups are showing a real 
tendency to go back to “stand-pattism.” 
Meanwhile, amid all these developments 
certain legal decisions and legislative pro- 
posals of far-reaching significance are ap- 
pearing on the horizon or have already 
come to pass. 

All of these are matters of real impor- 
tance, and of a momentous nature. They 
are indications that evolution and change is 
just as rampant in this country as in 
Europe. 

That is precisely why sales executives can 
no longer safely concern themselves entirely 
with the specialized problems of their own 
business and of their own industry. Today, 
to be sure of themselves and to build safely 
for their companies they must seek vision 
in the wider world of economic and social 
change, thereby qualifying more properly 
and effectively to understand the modern 
consumer and the modern requirements of 
successful selling. 
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MIAMI BEACH, 


@ Miami Beach boasts this year 
many new hotels, new play haunts, 
new diversions .. . but the Roney 
Plaza is still the Roney, queen of the 
winter play world! Its facilities for 
vacation fun are still unmatched: its 
long private beach and wide acres 
of beauty beside the sea, containing 
the famous Roney cabana colony, 
tropic gardens, outdoor pool, dance 
floor, tennis courts, oceanfront cafe 
and fashionable shops. Yet with all 
its contemporary glamour, the Roney 
still holds true to its high tradition of 
courtesies, luxuries and social com- 
fort worthy of its distinguished 
guests. 


More than a hotel, the Roney is a resort playground 
in itself. And its extraordinary guest privileges 
extend even beyond the estate! Roney Plaza 
guests, approved by the membership committee, 
enjoy all play privileges in the exclusive Florida 
Year-Round Clubs (Miami Biltmore Country Club 
in Coral Gables, Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club on 
the hotel beach and Key Largo Anglers Club on 
the Florida Keys) . . . together with transportation 
without charge in the club aerocars—sumptuous 
motor “Pullmans’’—that carry guests to every vaca- 
tion pleasure, be it horse racing, golf, night life or 
fishing. Address reservations and inquiries to the 
hotel direct or the New York office: 521 Fifth Avenue. 
Suite 1238-41. 
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Starting a New Life: 
Or How to Apply the Technique 
of Tiger Hunting to Space Selling 


(The editors of SM believe that space 
selling is often made a more complicated 
business than it needs be. To parody 
an old pre-Suffrage line—aren't space 
buyers human? 

We therefore welcome this most un- 
usual contribution from Philip K. 
Crowe of the advertising staff of Life. 
He didn’t know enough about space 
selling to know how difficult it was. 


Probably no one ever attempted to write 
about the profession of selling space with 
less knowledge of the subject than my- 
self. On the other hand, very few young 
men starting out in this field have had 
the unique advantage of beginning as I 
did in the prenatal stage of what has 
since become a milestone in publishing 
history. This article, therefore, is prompt- 
ed by an enthusiasm for a new and fas- 
cinating occupation and not by the con- 
clusions of a reminiscent professional. 

My background would hardly be a 
model for a man trying to impress an ad- 
vertising manager. After college, I saw 


NEW YORK'’S 
OWN STATION 
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On Selling Space in Life... A 
Magazine for Super-Market Men 
. . Spot News of Advertising 


a bit of the shipping business in Con- 
stantinople; then reported for the old 
New York Evening Post, changed to be- 
ing a broker in Wall Street, and finally 
did some exploring and hunting in French 
Indo-China. Not a Harvard Business 
School approach. Far fetched as it seems, 
however, life in the jungles of Annam 
taught me some pretty useful lessons. 
After a night in the elephant grass wait- 
ing for a tiger, half-hours in the ante- 
rooms of advertising agencies seem no 
test of patience at all. Even the disap- 
pointment of a lost sale is always tem- 
pered by the thought that the quarry 
won't run away. 

My first day with Life (then called 
everything from Time’s pictorial to Show 
Book) was one of fear and trepidation, 
but strangely exciting. Armed with a 
piece of paper, on which was typed a 
prospectus, and an unholy faith in the 
future of a picture book, I was told to 
go sell space to a long list of prospects. 
I had no rate card, no dummy, no real 
title for my magazine; and, beyond the 
fact that it was going to be a pictorial, 
to appear late in November, no other in- 
formation. It was like facing the bull 
elephant with a beebee gun. 

The first call was at a well-known mid- 
town agency. A very blond young lady 
motioned me to a chair and said blithely 
that Mr. Smith would see me in a few 
minutes (ioke in the business). Three- 
quarters of an hour later I followed her 
to an office and met my first space buyer. 
He was very tolerant and I could not 
have felt more let down. I had heard 
about space buyers from the old hands 
and believed them to have something in 
common with the Spanish Inquisition. 
instead of grilling me, however, he lis- 
tened patiently to my fairy story and then 
asked me the rates, the name, and the 


appeal of this magazine-to-be. 


We got very little further after that. 
He was sorry. but the. corset company 
which I desired to advertise in our mythi- 
cal publication was run as a sound busi- 
ness and would have to have a few fagts. 
“Tadies who buy corsets,” said my friend 
a hit wearily, “might not read your book.” 

I thanked him and was about to depart 
when I noticed a picture on the wall of 
a setter pointing a covey of quail. It 
seemed a slim chance, but I tried it and 
asked him if he liked shooting. He did. 
We talked an hour and went to lunch 
together. The next day an order for the 
advertising of those corsets arrived. 

The history of mv calls for the first 
month were patterned on that initial ex- 
perience. I gave my preamble about the 
hook and then picked up whatever cue I 
could from the walls. from conversation, 
or from the personality of the man I was 
talking to. It worked amazingly well. 
I found that space buyers and account ex- 
ecutives were really amiable gentlemen 
who had to put up a stone wall or simply 
wither under the pressure. I, therefore, 
tried my best to remove any suggestion of 


pressure. We were just two men talking 
about things that interested us over the 
excuse of business. Some liked music. 
some football, some stories, and one I 
found addicted to flowers. With all of 
them I discussed their hobbies, and they 
remembered these talks. The second call 
was more of a renewing of a pleasant 
acquaintance than simply an obligation to 

Then along came the first dummy, and 
I had something really exciting to show 
them. The reactions were diverse, rang- 
ing all the way from “‘it’s the greatest 
thing in publishing” to “God, how awful.” 
I noticed, however, that all of them 
wanted to keep my presentation copy and 
were not averse to having their opinions 
taken down in long hand. Even the most 
critical seemed to feel that we might im- 
prove the magazine and wanted to have 
a hand in the revamping. I learned more 
about layouts in this way than I could 
have in a year of reading. 

By the time the second dummy arrived, 
with many of the suggested improvements, 
I had a real present for my friends at the 
agencies. I could go back and say “Here, 
Mr. Smith, is your idea in concrete form.” 
Of course, all the changes suggested were 
not made, but enough of them to insure us 
some life-long friends, with the feeling that 
they had at least mothered the child, if not 
borne it. 

About this time, there began to be 
great speculation about the name. I was 
bombarded with suggestions. Strangely 
enough, in all the literally thousands of 
names suggested, the only one which was 
never mentioned was Life. I wrote them 
all down, though, and without a smile. 
One kind-hearted gentleman insisted that 
we call it ““Time’s Eye,” and was very hurt 
when I had to inform him that the edi- 
tors had passed it up. 

As the time for the first issue approached 
and we were still without a title, I had 
a few embarrassing moments. One sus- 
picious customer wanted a letter to the 
effect that his ad would not appear if the 
front cover was innocent of a handle. It 
was a bit difficult, especially since I had 
repeatedly promised him news in just a 
few days. No father waiting for the birth 
of his first could have been more interested 
in the great news than everyone connected 
with Life. Rumors flew down the ele- 
vators of the Chrysler Building and came 
whistling back on the telephone. 

“This is Mr. A of the ‘Go Get 'Em 
Agency.’ I must know, is it true that you 
are going to call the new book ‘Beacon’? 
You can’t, and you might as well know 
it. My wife’s uncle owns a trade paper 
in Oshkosh by that name.” And so on, 
ad infinitum. We of the advertising de- 
partment were somewhat in the position 
of an embassy whose country is about to 
declare war, but who has not been offi- 
cially notified. We began to study Dis- 
raeli. 

Then it came! The high priest had 
spoken. The gongs of 42nd Street rolled 
out the news. People forgot a scrap in 
Spain and rumors of affection in high 
places. We were christened. 

From that time to the day of publica- 
tion, we probably had the easiest time of 
any salesmen in the city. Everyone wanted 
to know why we had chosen the title, 
what was going to happen to old Life, 
what had we paid for those four letters, 
whether we would use the nude in colors, 
and last but not least, were our pictures 
going to be funny? While endeavoring 
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to ‘answer, we managed to do a bit of 
selling on the side. 

Life is now over a month old and 
from all reports can’t be bought on the 
newsstands after ten o'clock of the day 


of publication. The corset account has 
blossomed into whole dresses, and I 
wouldn’t swap places with the Emperor of 
Annam. 

PHILIP K. CROWE 
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On November 29, R. H. Macy & Co, ran 
a full-page advertisement on its Trans- 
atlantic Tunnel in the Sunday New York 
“Americon.” It was the only large size 
ad featuring the Tunnel that Macy’s used. 
On December 13 Macy’s advertised again 
—telling its readers that very reluctantly 
they had closed the Transatlantic Tunnel 
because it was too popular—“It made 
shopping in that particular region less 
swift and convenient than we intend for 
our customers.” 


Cowles Start Picture Magazine 


The progressive Cowles brothers—Gard- 
ner, Jr., and John—of Des Moines, an- 
nounce the publication of a new monthly 
picture magazine, named Look, to appear 
on the stands January 5 and to sell for ten 
cents a copy. Magazine publishing is a 
new project for the brothers who have 
made an outstanding success with the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and who last 
year branched out into the Minneapolis 
newspaper field with the purchase of the 
Star. Through their newspaper experience 
and through ownership of three radio sta- 
tions, KSO, KRNT and WMT, they have 
learned a lot about showmanship. They 
are old hands with pictures. The magazine 
is an outgrowth of their Sunday paper's 
experimentation with improving the reader 
interest of the rotogravure section, and 
plans for starting the magazine had been 
formulated long before Time, Inc., an- 
nounced its intention of entering that field. 


Look will be composed entirely of pic- 
tures, will have no advertising department, 
and will accept no advertising during its 
first year. If the magazine succeeds its 
publishers say they will then announce ad- 
vertising policies as unconventional as the 
magazine is to be editorially. Gardner, Jr., 
says that the new rotogravure magazine will 
be in no sense competitive with Life, “any 
more than the New York tabloids are in 
competition with the Times and Herald 
Tribune. 


Fred Bohen, president of Better Homes & 
JANUARY 1, 1937 


Gardens, and Successful Farming, is a large 
minority stockholder in the new Cowles 
enterprise. 


Dogs 

Last week a new national magazine, 
Dogs, made its initial appearance. Daisy 
Miller is editor; Morgan Dennis, well- 
known artist, art editor, and Hugh Patrick 
Kelly, executive director. It is the first 
publication of its kind ever attempted. 
Other dog magazines appeal to fanciers and 
breeders; Dogs is a human interest maga- 
zine edited for both the breeder and the 
man or boy who has a mongrel pup and 
loves it. Publication offices are in the 
R-K-O Building, New York. 


Newspapers Continue Upward 


November figures of Media Records, Inc., 
based upon newspaper advertising in 52 
leading cities, show a gain in total adver- 
tising of 12.1% over the preceding year 
and for the first 11 months a gain of 
10.7%. In the November month percent- 
age increases over the preceding year were 
registered by classifications as follows: 
Retail, 9.3; general, 15.5; automotive, 27.8; 
classified, 14.7; department stores, 10.8. 
Only financial advertising, with a drop of 
11.8%, showed a decrease. 


Rate Increases 


With its present circulation over 1,300,- 
000 net paid, Farm Journal is raising its 
circulation basis for September, 1937, to 
1,250,000, with a less-than-proportionate in- 
crease in rates. Circulation increase aver- 
ages 1314%; page rate increase 51/,%. 

The National Parent Teacher announces 


new rates effective with the February, 1938, 
issue, the new rates being predicated upon 
an average net paid circulation guarantee 
of 150,000. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, with a circulation 
gain of more than 45% over the depression 
low, sent out new rate cards effective with 
the February 1, 1937, issue. 


Men and Media 


Author G. Newmyer, long important in 
New Orleans newspaper circles and for the 
past two years publisher of Hearst’s Wash- 
ington Times, becomes publisher of the 
New York Evening Journal today, filling 
the vacancy left last Spring when Lee E. 
Olwell resigned. H. M. Bitner, general 
manager of Hearst Newspapers, who an- 
nounced the change, has served as publisher 
of the Journal in the interim. 

William P. Downey, in association with 


“THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION 
IN THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY” 


HARTFORD,CONN. 


Employment in the Hartford Area is 
exceptionally stable . . yearly in- 
comes are higher than the country’s 
average . . . people Aave money, and 
SPEND it. 


Basic Network Station of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


in GRAND RAPIDS.... 
“Our Paper’ means THE PRESS 


Industry.in Less Than Year After / 
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G.M. Plant Plans ave Announced | : 4 


YOUR SALES OPPORTUNITY 
IS WRITTEN IN THE 
HEADLINES 


To more than 91,000 families in a 
large trading zone, the Grand 
Rapids Press is ‘‘our paper.’’ Read- 
ers think of it in just that way... 
as something personal . . . essential 
+ « « indispensable. 


Your sales opportunity is written 
in the headlines! A new $7,000,000 
General Motors plant is now em- 
ploying 2,100 men in two shifts. 
Furniture payrolls are up! Wage 
increases and bonuses are numer- 
ous. Purchasing power in Grand 
Rapids is rising rapidly. Put the 
Grand Rapids Press on your next 
schedule. It’s a better buy than 
ever before! Write or telephone 
nearest Booth representative for 
further data, 


Latest A. B. C. 89,036 
Latest Net Paid 91,740 


Wherever you find a Booth paper, 
you have the answers to two major 
questions: (1) Is the market worth 
while? (2) Is there a single news- 
paper that covers it completely? 
Booth means both! 


A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 
John E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The 8 Booth Papers cover your Michigan Market Outside Detroit 
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James A. Clark and Gilbert B. Hughes, has 
purchased Trips, the Magazine of Travel. 

E. T. Meredith, Jr., son of the founder 
of the Meredith Publishing Co., has re- 
turned to the Des Moines home office to 
fill an executive position on the administra- 
tive staff. For the past three years he has 
been in advertising and sales work with 
the Chicago and New York offices. 

Herbert P. Brigham has joined the crea- 
tive staff of the Ross Roy Service, Inc., 
Detroit. Most recently he has been director 
of sales training of the General Electric 
Nela Park Division. 

Victor Chaltain, formerly of the 
staff of Cluett, Peabody and Co., 
the Parents’ Magazine. 


sales 
has joined 


Agency Notes 
Emerson Brewer, formerly ad. mgr. of 


Schenley Products Co., Inc., and Harry A. 
McKean, from Seagram-Distillers, have 


joined the Gardner Advertising Co. .. . 
Roy W. Wright has resigned from the 
McCall Corp. to become account executive 
with the Blaker Advertising Agency. He 
will handle the advertising of the American 
Radiator Co. . . . George H. Thornley has 
retired from N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Mutual Broadcasting Co. has appointed 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., to handle its ad- 
vertising. George Bijur will act as account 
executive 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., will direct the 
advertising for the Boston Herald-Traveler. 
Thompson & Co. to Alfred Rooney 
Co., Inc. . . . Equitable Paper Bag Co. to 
Andrew Cone Advertising Agency. 
French Tourist Bureau, B. D. Pierce Insur- 
ance Co. and Investors’ Mortgage & Guar- 
anty Co., all to the De Garmo Corp. .. . 
Jarman Shoe Co. to Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc. . . . Keene Chemical Co to Alfred 
Rooney Co., Inc. . . . Edison Electric Illu- 


» COME EASY 


R. W. 
Manager Nationa) Advertising 


in the 


HOUSTON MARKET 


One of America's 
Brightest Spots 


to sell your product in the 


T is easy 
Houston market—the biggest and richest 


in Texas. 


The people here have more money to spend—and 
spend it. 


Houston leads all cities in Texas in population, 
income tax returns, building permits, retail sales 
and savings deposits. 
well as the largest spot cotton market, 
world. 


It is the largest oil center, as 
in the 


Houston's port ranks third in the United States 
in total exports and fourth in total commerce. 


These are just a few of the reasons why an ad- 
vertising campaign in The Houston Chronicle will 
pay you big dividends. 


The HOUSTON CHRONICAL 


LARGEST DAILY IN TEXAS—LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
LEADS TITE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Nationa] Representatives 


McCARTHY 


minating Co. to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. . Omar Mills, Inc., and 
Omar Bakeries to J. Walter Thompson Co. 

. Sloan-Blabon Corp., New York and 
Trenton, N. J., to Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Co., New York. 


W. A. P. (Wap to his friends) John has 
become president of MacManus, John & 
Adams, Inc. Theodore F. MacManus, 
one of the deans of the agency field, has 
retired as active head. James R. Adams, 
another founding partner, becomes execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager, 
and John R. MacManus, son of Theodore 
F., becomes vice-president, secretary and 
director. 


The Super-Market Market 


M. M. Zimmerman introduced a monthly 
tabloid journal in November called Super 
Market Merchandising. ‘‘Zim'’ knows food 
distribution and marketing. For 25 years 
he has charted the course of independent 
stores and chains. There was a compelling 
note of enthusiasm as he told us, over the 
‘phone, about the new paper. We had to 
go over and see him about it. 

If super-markets haven't yet hit your city 
(and there are still some cities which they 
haven't) you may be surprised to know 
that Super Market Merchandising has an 
initial circulation of 8,156. This, on a 
“controlled” basis, covers super-market op- 
erators already functioning, other large food 
retailers, including key executives of chains 
and “voluntaries,’ and wholesalers and 
jobbers likely to enter the super-market 
field. The circulation is national. 

“Zim’s” idea is to cover the field, active 
and prospective, at the start, to put the 
paper on a paid-circulation basis as rapidly 
as possible (a couple of hundred paid sub- 
scriptions are now coming in monthly), 
and then to do a job for super-markets 
similar to that of Progressive Grocer for 
independent and of Chain Store Age for 
chain food stores. 

Editorially, Super Market Merchandising 
is newsy and specific. It tells in detail 
“success stories” which individual super- 
markets are developing. There are articles, 
too, showing the reasons why super-markets 
are progressing in competition with inde- 
pendent stores and chains; editorials on 
the saneness and soundness of the super- 
market approach to the consumer—and a 
bit of crusading all along the line. Edi- 
torially, ‘Zim’ realizes, he has an educa- 
tional job to do. Super-markets are still 
new enough for a lot of people to have a 
lot of misconceptions about them. 

Publications are known by the company 
they keep. Super Market Merchandising’s 
advertising “company” is quite above re- 
proach. Among initial advertisers are Del 
Monte, Ward Baking, Booth Fisheries, 
Frigidaire, McCall's and several store 
equipment companies. The day before we 
were there du Pont Cellophane came in to 
inquire about it. Leading grocery manu- 
facturers, like Clarence Francis, president 
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of General Foods, have written to con- 
gratulate “Zim” on the paper and to stress 
the need for it. 

Super-markets were born in California 
about a decade ago. Perhaps the Crystal 
Palace on Market Street, in San Francisco, 
was the first. The “Big Bears’ brought 
the trend East four years ago. 

Many large super-markets—like Roy O. 
Dawson's “Trading Post’ in Chicago—are 
still “affiliations.” Mr. Dawson owns and 
operates the dry groceries. Other depart- 
ments, such as meat, produce and drugs, 
are concessions which pay rent and a pro- 
portional share of the promotion expenses. 
(Some “supers” have as many as 30 de- 
partments.) Other markets are owned en- 
tirely by an individual or corporation. 

The ‘‘primitiveness’’—the simplicity, the 
straight-line selling, and therefore the 
economy of super-markets, Mr. Zimmerman 
pointed out, is the reason for their birth 
and growth. 

They are established, usually, outside the 
high rent areas. They buy in great quanti- 
ties and employ heavy and often fantastic 
advertising to emphasize their prices— 
which usually are much lower than the 
chains. Whereas the average gross chain 
mark-up is 22%, it was shown, the average 
super-market mark-up is only 13%. And 
whereas the average sale per customer in 
the average small independent food store is 
35 cents, and in the average chain food 
store 65 cents, it is $1.25 to $2, for food 
only, in the average super-market. 

The super-market is the creature of such 
modern developments as the depression, 
automobiles, improved highways and inten- 
sive national advertising. 

Less than a year ago, Mr. Zimmerman 
surveyed 85 cities and found less than 600 
super-markets. Today, in those same cities, 
there are 1,200. And while the average 
volume of independent food stores is about 
$17,000 annually, and the average volume 
of a corporate food chain unit $40,000, he 
said, the average of a super-market is $750,- 
000, with some of the older ones doing 
more than $1,000,000. 

Four states account for more than half 
of the super-markets. California has 328, 
New York 207, Michigan (with 80 in De- 
troit alone), 194, and New Jersey, 109. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts each have 
51, Illinois 48, and Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Texas each 26. The late Michael (‘King’) 
Cullen established 17 super-markets. There 
are seven “Big Bears” in the East and two 
in Columbus, Ohio. (One “Big Bear” in 
New Jersey earned $166,000 in one year.) 

Super-markets concentrate on known 
brands, Mr. Zimmerman pointed out, be- 
cause they can’t afford to take the time to 
explain the others. In a single recent week- 
end one super-market operator sold 336,000 
cans of Campbell’s beans, 252,000 cans of 
Del Monte sauerkraut, 210,000 rolls of 
Waldorf tissue, 420,000 packages of 
Uneeda biscuits. 108.000 of Kellogg's corn 
flakes, 196,000 cans of Del Monte peaches, 
140,000 five-pound sacks of sugar. 168,000 
cans of evaporated milk. Both the sugar 
and the milk were national brands. 


M. M. (“Zim”) 


Zimmerman 


Blackstone 
photo 
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The Crystal Palace, in San Francisco, re- 
eo | sold eo ig gpa nage sacks = a 
well-known brand of sugar in one hour! 

Because of volume, a costs and low TERRITORIAL CONTROL 
mark-ups, prices which might make “‘loss- e 
leaders” for chains are not necessarily! Z§ UND 
“loss-leaders’” for super-markets. These DE R % 
markets do, however, engage in this prac- Ou ad THU M 
tice. One of Mr. Zimmerman’s objectives ® 
is to get them to “outlaw below-cost selling when you use the ONLY 
before we are forced to do so by law.” 


In the current issue of Super Market NATION-WIDE 
Merchandising appears an interesting com- 
parison of costs to be taken out of gross A IR EXPRESS 
profit of -_ as worked out by es 
School of Business Administration, an 
actual —_ out of gross profit from “Big 2,500 MILES OVERNIGHT 
Bear’’ market operation. ’ 

Chain store gross profit was 23.36%, You'll be monarch of all you survey. 
super-market. 12.10%. Percentage of supet- 
market gross for salaries and wages was 
only one-third and for rent only one-fourth 
as much as the chain, and total expense 
was 9.63 for the super-market as against 
22.87 for the chain. This was despite the * Quick connections at key junction 
fact that the former spent 1.324 for adver- points with fast Railway Express 
tising as against .975 for the chain. trains. 

“The super-market of the future,’’ Mr. 
Zimmerman believed, however, “will be 
operated either by wholesale grocers or by 
chains.” Both of these are “vulnerable” 
now because of high costs and mark-ups, 
he said, but their experience should 
be valuable. Super-markets do about 15% 
of the nation’s grocery business now, and| The only Air Express service that gives you 
he expected the proportion to grow. complete nation-wide coverage. Write for 

The owners and coordinators would op- booklet “How to Profit With Air Express.” 
erate the grocery department as the magnet | Address General Sales Department, Railway 
to draw the crowds, and the other depart- | Express Agency,230 Park Ave., NewYork. For 
ments would be tenants, paying rents | service,’phone any Railway Express office. 
known, quick-turnover merchandise, and 
crusading for sound development, would | RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


based on sales. 
Super Market Merchandising, carrying a lot R P 5 
help to bring it about. 


* Day and night service direct to 216 
cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, to Honolulu, Guam, Manila and 
to 32 Latin-American countries. 


* Pick-up and delivery, door-to-door, 
without extra charge. 


* Low, economical rates. 


* One organization. One responsibil- 
sity. One waybill. 


All would continue to concentrate on 
of advertising from national concerns, and DIVISION 


LEATHER PREMIUMS — 4¢ To $/5° 


Manufacturers - MEN & BOYS LIKE LEATHER - New Catalogs 


BRAY & FISLER = si'vouis. 


PROFITABLE 
Oy: WINDOW DISPLAY 


cram SALES RESULTS We offer you these four essentials to an effective 
window display campaign: National, regional or 
local: 
Scientific coverage, planned from our master files. 
The best locations in every city. 
Proper timing of all displays. 
All installations uniform. 


For complete information and list of our 142 Asso- 
ciate Offices, covering 5,886 cities and towns, write 


WINDOW ADVERTISINC, INC. AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 560 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


TORONTO” 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

LONDON, Eng. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


“An excellent summary for both the student 
and the business man.”—Printers’ Ink. 


. a valuable asset to anyone interested 
in research.”"—New York Post. 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUE—$4.00 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 
Published by Harper & Bros. 


A working manual for marketing coun- 
selors, advertising agencies, research 
directors, sales executives, and all who 
want facts on which to base broad 
questions of selling policy. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part One: Introduction 
Development of Field Research 
Types of Field Research Agencies 
Application of Field Research 


Part Two: The Nature of Field Investigation 
Market Analysis 
Processes of Research 
Field Research and Its Practice 


Part Three: Make-up of the Field Force 
Types of Field Forces 
Personnel of the Field Force 
Organization of the Field Force 


Part Four: Work of the Field Force 
The Pre-Interview Work 
Interviewing 
Recording Field Observations 
Field Tests 


Part Five: Work of the Central Office 
Preparation of the Questionnaire 
Tabulating Returns 
Drafting the Report 
The Detection of Error 


COMBINATION OFFER: Marketing Re- 
search Technique, and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, exclusive in its field, 
for only $4.00, postage prepaid. (Offer 
good in the U. S. only. Foreign $5.00). 


Send the coupon today if you want full 
details about how to organize the field 
department, how to choose and handle field 
workers, how to get raw factual material, 
how to correlate it, how to make it tell 
a useful connected story. The book con- 
tains maps, graphs, charts, and diagrams. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Send me a copy of Marketing Research Tech- 
nique and a year’s subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH, both for $4.00, postage prepaid. 
(Foreign $5.00) ( ) Remittance enclosed 
( ) Bill me 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 


The “Very Rich” Prove 
to Be Also “Very Human” 


“The Very Rich”! Do these words con- 
jure up a picture of a super-market for 
your products? Granting the existence of 
the market and its purchasing power, are 
you interested in how to reach these three 
quarters of a million families having in- 
comes of more than $10,000? Do you 
have some set ideas as to whether the same 
advertising message will appeal to them as 
to the so-called masses? 

Columbia Broadcasting System, with its 
usual thoroughness, has just published a 
study called, appropriately enough, “The 
Very Rich,’ which seems to prove that the 
very rich are, after all, very human. That 
whether they have three radios or fourteen 
per home or mansion, they respond to the 
same universal appeals that click with the 
rest of us! 

We wouldn't repeat here, even if space 
permitted, all the interesting facts in this 
study. Get it, by all means, if it has not 
reached you (and our hunch is that dis- 
tribution is limited to executives of national 
advertisers or their agencies). But here, in 
short, is the job done for CBS by the 
Boston University Bureau of Business Re- 
search. Personal interviews were secured 
with principals in 250 carefully selected 
families in the Metropolitan Boston area. 
All these people were “within high income 
brackets and members of socially prominent 
families.” Occupations of family heads 
ranged from anthropologist to psychiatrist, 
from corporation executive to publisher. 
The average home had three radios. While 
it was impossible to time-clock the listen- 
ing habits of these persons, questions de- 
veloped a conservative estimate of three 
hours a day of actual radio listening—with 
62 of the families reporting from four tp 
six hours and more of daily listening. 

First choice among the programs were 
(1) Boake Carter; (2) Major Bowes; (3) 
Rudy Vallee; (4) News bulletins, in gen- 
eral; (5) Ford Symphony hour. Which is 
certainly within the range of popular prefer- 
ences the country over. 

Other expressions of program preference 
are given, to round out the picture in the 
book, and the general moral drawn seems 
fitting enough—namely, that you get the 
interest and attention of a millionaire with 
the same program and at the same time 
you get everybody else’s. All of which is 
in further confirmation of the point made 
in the CBS book, “Radio in 1936,” regard- 
ing the vanishing distinction between Class 
and Mass circulation. Recapitulating the 
principal points of that study, as they are 
repeated in brief in this new sharp-angle 
survey, it seems that: 


(1) 99.4% of the homes in the U. S. 
with incomes of $10,000 a year and over 
own one or more radios. 

(2) 78.9% of these homes listen to 
their radios every day. 

(3) These radio families, in the $10,- 
000 and over income classifications, listen 
an average of 4.2 hours per day. 

Add to these previously stated general 
conclusions the new information regarding 
Boston’s special group of wealthy listeners, 
and you have a marketing story of unusual 
importance to most national advertisers. 
Requests for copies should go direct to 
Victor M. Ratner, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Graphic Story of Providence 
Market Published by WJAR 


A bird's-eye view of the Providence, R. I., 
market—or what is specifically classified as 
the second largest market in New England 
and the eleventh population center in the 
U. S.—has just been published by Station 
WIAR, of Providence. Called “The Key,” 
this booklet is an unusually graphic inter- 
pretation of the industrial background of 
the market: of the number of retail out- 
lets and their sales volume; of consumer 
purchasing power. The WJAR day and 
night coverage maps, together with impres- 
sive information on advertisers using this 
station, complete the market and promo- 
tional features of a study which is refresh- 
ingly restrained yet factual. The market 
shown is approximately a 25-mile radius 
from Providence, in the most densely popu- 
lated state in the country. Copies of the 
survey are available on request to John J. 
Boyler, Station WJAR, Providence, R. I. 


Aero Digest Surveys Field 


Executives dealing with the aeronautical 
market are invited to consider the several 
publications in that field, their editorial 
content, circulation and advertising lineage, 
as presented in a booklet by Aero Digest. 
The booklet is a frank selling job for that 
publication, full of competitive angles, but 
citing facts and figures throughout, which 
are said to stand up under analysis. Write 
direct to Russel C. Johns, Aero Digest, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Picture Play Analyzes Its 
Market of Adult Readers 


Picture Play, known as “the adult movie 
magazine,” has presented a portrait of its 
public based on 1,035 interviews with read- 
ers. In “Who Are the Readers of Picture 
Play?” it would appear that the median 
age of both men and women readers is 29— 
that housewives and office workers consti- 
tute the largest group among women read- 
ers, and that skilled workmen and salesmen, 
and miscellaneous business and professional 
men make up the bulk of men readers. 
Further refining this sectional analysis, 
26.7% are home owners, 81.7% own auto- 
mobiles, 27.3% medium priced and 68.5% 
low priced with the largest percentage of 
1935-6 vintage. Sixty-five per cent have 
telephones (as compared with 12.5% in the 
U. S.). All this and considerably more 
information was secured by representatives 
of the Bureau of Industrial Research, in 
representative cities throughout the country, 
and compiled by I. B. M. Corp. Especially 
interesting is the concluding picture of du- 
plication among general weekly, women’s, 
general monthly, and movie magazines. 
Copies of this report are available on re- 
quest to J. H. Brown, Picture Play, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Millions for Hobbies 


(Continued from page 40) 


accentuate this trend. In New York, 
for example, Gimbel Bros, are offering 
an all-expense round-trip to England 
or $500 in cash, and 162 other prizes 
in a needlepoint contest; and Macy's 
sponsors a “‘Knit-a-Flight to Holly- 
wood”’ contest, the winner of the first 
prize to enjoy a round trip to Holly- 
wood. Those competing in the Gim- 
bel contest must use Hiawatha wool; 
the Knit-a-Flighters may use any yarn 
purchased at Macy’s. 

A dyed-in-the-wool hobbyist is likely 
to be a nuisance to the home-folks, 
with his sawdust and shavings, or his 
photographic chemicals staining the 
rug. That’s one reason why American 
Radiator’s exhibition of 36 miniature 
basements (Castles Underground—the 
Cellar Reborn) received so warm a 
welcome in the six cities where it was 
shown last year. 

The miniature rooms, built on a 
1-inch to the foot scale, were made by 
students of the New York School of 
Fine & Applied Arts in a basement 
modernization contest conducted by 
the American Radiator Co. The idea 
behind the contest was that, with mod- 
ern streamlined heating equipment, 
basements need no longer be unattrac- 
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‘Tiet’s what they all say 
after a convention held at The Inn 


at Buck Hill Falls, in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Here is a fine, modern, fireproof, 
300-room hotel in a setting of un- 
usual natural beauty...yet only 
100 miles from New York. 

Large and small meeting rooms. 
Convention hall and theatre with 
capacity for 1,000. All sports in 
season. Open the year round. 


~ THE INN 
Ruck Hell Falls, Pa. 


For particulars write The Inn, or 
telephone New York Office : 500 
Fifth Ave. - Lackawanna 4-4212 


tive dungeons; 
transformed into playrooms, dens, or 


instead, they may be 


studios. Furniture, curtains, and other 
furnishings were made by the students, 
but boilers, air-conditioners, valves, 
and other heating accessories were 
made by professional model makers 
and installed exactly as they would be 
in an actual basement. Beside each 
miniature room, there was a photo- 
graph showing the actual room, before 
modernization. 

During the 20 weeks of 1936 when 
the Cellar Reborn exhibit was open 
to the public, more than 607,000 per- 
sons visited it. At this writing, tenta- 
tive plans are being made to send it 
on a tour through the Middle West. 
In addition to American Radiator, a 
number of other heating and sanitary 
equipment firms took part in sponsor- 
ing the exhibit. 

Not only from an economic view- 
rag: but psychologically, too, hob- 

ies have their good points, for they 
offer to the individual a form of self- 
expression, and, frequently, an oppor- 
tunity to develop latent artistic ability 
or a flair for mechanical dexterity. It 
is a part of the personnel plan of 
many large companies nowadays to en- 
courage their employes in the pursuit 
of their hobbies and favorite sports. 
Contests, hobby shows, exhibits of the 
handicraft of employes, lecture courses 
—one or more of these have been used 
successfully as part of the program of 
certain organizations, to teach adults 
new ways to spend their leisure time. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


“On the Way Up,”’ now employed, desires con. 
nection giving him definite responsibility and 
authority for producing profitable sales volume. 


Sixteen years with large manufacturer selling 
commodity nationwide to over twenty classes of 
trade. Experience includes field selling, branch 
management,—(importent Eastern); home office 
sales and sales promotion; and special sales 
work on large acoounts located on Atlantic Sea- 
board. Capable executive, willing and able to 
travel to help close sales, and to keep sales- 
men, branch managers, and jobbers sold. 


Age forty-one; excellent health and habits; 
married; college graduate; Christian; progres- 
sive and likeable. Will start at moderate salary 
end depend on my resuits to quickly increase it, 
Box No. 510, SALES ~—ae 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED 
SALES AGENTS 


Want One or Two 
Additional Products 


As successful, established manufacturers’ 
agents, we now contact jobbers, depart- 
ment stores, syndicates and other sales 
outlets over entire country east of Rockies, 
Write giving details to either address: 


THE HOUSE OF CRANE 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York Office—500 Fifth Ave. 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Cash Basis Only. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation Car- 
ries on preliminary — otiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 

bs 


$26,000. 


BRANCH SALES MANAGER WANTED BY 
strong house selling direct to consumer. Successful 
‘firing line’’ experience necessary. Must be able to 
build sales organization from scratch. Send full de- 
tails and references to Strict Confidence, Box 509, 
ae — 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, ‘ 


ee 


if you are willing to undergo training in this busi- 
ness. A man with an excellent record in foods or 
an allied field, between the ages of 35 and 45 and 
wishing to make a change might find here his op- 
portunity for advancement. Write us a letter giving 
your age and complete details of past experience 
and earnings, we will respect your confidences. Be 
concise—stick to salient facts only—interviews will 
be granted on the soundness of your story. Box 
508, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
ao Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, 10. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES MANAGER—LIQUOR BUSINESS 

If you are not sure that you can handle a na- 
tional sales organization, don’t answer this adver- 
tisement. We want a hard-hitting sales executive 
who can ably present our company to the distri- 
butors; work with and control our present sales 
force and has the experience to hire and train sales- 
men. Liquor experience is desirable but not essential 


SALES EXECUTIVE: RECENTLY DIRECTING 
sales of national organization of fifty salesmen, 
seeks new connection with future; 17 years varied 
experience including manufacturing, finance and 
accounting; specialist in market analysis and bud- 
etary control of sales and selling expense. Age 39, 
Colle graduate. Box 507, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. 
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ELLING IN 1937: The new year presents a some- 
what complex picture in so far as the sales side of 
business is concerned. But the outlook is by no 

means as full of causes for foreboding as it is of promise 
of bigger and better sales—and bigger and better profits. 

Without question, sales executives will have to be very 
much on their toes as regards the problems of pricing. 
Whether one chooses to define the present marked trend 
toward rising prices as inflation or reflation, the fact re- 
mains that there are relatively few fields in which there is 
much likelihood of early price stabilization—and in the 
large majority of fields the upping of prices is likely to 
continue on a more or less progressive basis over a con- 
siderable period of time to come. 

Rising wages will play no small part in this movement, 
as will also the coming into full effect of the substantially 
higher taxation which has been enacted in a variety of 
directions and which in many lines of business automatically 
results in wholesale and retail mark-ups not only on basic 
cost but also on the plus cost represented by higher taxes. 
If Labor leaders are successful in their legislative endeavors 
to shorten the work week and otherwise to restrict quantita- 
tive production, the price structure will be moved up fur- 
ther and in substantial degree. Whether in the end Labor 
will fare better with higher dollar wages resulting in higher 
dollar prices for consumer goods than Labor will fare with 
lower prices made possible by improved mechanization and 
efficiency while dollar wages are largely stabilized remains 
to be seen from the future record. But while this question 
is being answered, in part or in full, sales executives will 
have to cope with higher wages and higher prices. 

. + 

In the next session of Congress and in the 1937 sessions 
of most, if not all, of the State legislatures, much attention 
is likely to be paid to price control measures such as the 
Robinson-Patman Law and the so-called little NRA’s of 
California and Illinois as recently upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Legislative and administrative control of trade 
practices will also be in the forefront of problems and con- 
ditions to be faced by sales executives. To some extent, 
what is done along this line will tend to stabilize prices 
and to eliminate certain kinds of unfair competition. In 
other respects, it will tend to raise prices and to create new 
kinds of competition. All this calls for extensive study and 


administrative activity on the part of sales executives. 
In certain lines of business, a seller’s market already 
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exists. In other lines, it is in the offing, unless private 
industry is more successful in recruiting from the great 
army now on governmental payrolls than it has been to 
date. Shortages also tend to boost prices and to create 
widespread speculative buying. 

. - 

The problems enumerated above, which chiefly ~zlate to 
pricing and price control, appear to be far outweighed by 
the favorable signs which affect the sales side of business 
for 1937. In comparison with 1935, the year 1936 shows 
very significant gains under such vitally important headings 
as (1) retail sales, (2) spendable money income, (3) bank 
debits, (4) car loadings, (5) private employment, (6) 
capital financing, (7) real estate values, (8) security prices, 
(9) farm income, (10) wages as measured in dollars, (11) 
interest earned, and (12) dividends paid. In fact, what 
transpired in the Fall of 1936 constitutes impressive evi- 
dence that this upward surge will continue throughout 1937 
at an accelerated pace. Many companies are already back 
to, or ahead of, 1929 sales levels and many more will soon 
arrive at a similar status. Perhaps the most encouraging 
aspect of it all is the fact that, unlike what was true in the 
late Spring of 1929, the recent great gain in the total of na- 
tional sales has been accomplished with the realization of 
reasonable profits instead of as a result of profitless selling. 

With the banking structure now on a sounder basis than 
ever before, with balanced governmental budgets at least 
on the horizon, and with purchasing power of both workers 
and farmers at high levels, 1937 will witness the beginning 
of the greatest period of prosperity the country has ever 
seen and the one in which prosperity will be more wide- 
spread, in per‘capita terms, than ever before. It will be a 
year of great challenge to the ability and intelligence of 
sales executives, but one in which the rewards attained will 
be in good keeping with the enterprise expended. 

On the one hand sales executives must be careful not to 
raise prices too high simply because higher prices can be 
secure; on the other hand, they must meet their great re- 
sponsibility to see that their products and services are not 
sold at a loss. Between these two rocks, the Scylla and 
Charybdis of 1937 sales management, must sales executives 
steer their course. And, above all, prices must be kept 
down to the lowest possible point commensurate with rea- 
sonable profit, to the all important social and economic end 
that there shall be a maximum of consumption—and 
simultaneously a maximum of private employment. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What is the 
fab «© eater . Veal arae ‘of 
IGE OF ACCUMULATION” ? 


—It is that period of family life, 
BETWEEN 25 AND 35, when... 
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better advertising 
INCOME 


How can advertisers reach these people who are the best buyers? 


By selecting media and writing copy that will reach and appeal to 
this great buying group between 25 and 35. 


Cosmopolitan, of all the large national magazines, most nearly 
parallels the market for goods. 


It selects readers by their ages in almost exact proportion to 
their buying. There is no finer medium for reaching people between 
25 and 35 in the “Age of Accumulation’’—the heavy-buying market. 

@ Cosmopolitan prints more best sellers and top-ranking short stories 


than any other magazine— that’s one reason why 36.2% of its 
alert, intelligent readers are between the ages of 25 and 35. 


nes, Inc. 
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| Cosmopolita 


IT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE 4 “AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 
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 e | appealing chiefly to women, placed more advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune during 1936 than they placed in any other Chicago newspaper. 
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